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PREFACH., 


Tue principal papers in this Volume are those referring 
to the Earls, Earldom, and Castle of Pembroke; the 
Political Geography of Wales; the Early Antiquities of 
Britanny ; and the Early Inscribed Stones of Wales; for 
so great has been the pressure of matter in the portfolios 
of the Publishing Sub-Committee, that, in order to con- 
sult the wishes of Members, the series of illustrated 
architectural papers, the letters and papers of Edward 
Lhwyd, &c., have had to be temporarily suspended. 

The branch of Welsh Antiquities which is connected 
with the Public Records of the Kingdom, and the 
Genealogical Records of Families, is likely to receive 
very great development; and, indeed, the pages of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis cannot, in their present extent, 
receive more than a small portion of the communications 
now rapidly accumulating under this head. The Asso- 
ciation must ere long be called upon to take this matter 
into serious consideration, and to provide the means of 
more ample publication. 

The Publishing Sub-Committee, while expressing their 
thanks to all Members for kind and constant co-operation, 
desire to say that they request more numerous contribu- 
tions of architectural drawings than they have hitherto 
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received, especially of churches in North Wales. Plans 
and details, carefully measured, and fit for scientific pur- 
poses, are what they wish to obtain; merely picturesque 
delineations of any monuments, however beautiful as 
works of art, not being of much use for the special 
purposes of the Association. Photographs, however, are 
very valuable; and Members cannot render greater 
services towards illustrating the antiquities of their _ 
country than by causing photographic views to be taken 
of buildings, parts of buildings, and in fact any objects 
of antiquity. This may be done now in almost any 
town in Wales at a small cost; and the loan of such 
illustrations is earnestly requested of all Members of 
the Association. 

Members are respectfully urged to be active in their 
researches, and accurate in their observations; and to 
communicate all illustrations, papers, letters, notes and 
~ queries, &c., direct to the Editor, at Mr. J. Russell 
Smith’s, 36, Soho Square, London, W. 
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. THIRD SERIES, No. XXI.—JANUARY, 1860. 


THE EARLS, EARLDOM, AND CASTLE OF PEMBROKE. 
, No. V. 
|| THE BARLS.MARESCHAL. — | 
(Continued from p. 245, Vol. V.). 


Henry had not time to- become jealous of his great sub- 
ject and benefactor, who died just when his support was 
no longer necessary, and.when his counsels would there- 
fore probably: have been neglected. The young king 
fell under the personal guardianship of the Bishop of 
Winchester, and De Burgh, who had been continued as 
Chief Justice, became regent of the kingdom. 

The great Earl Mareschal’s character was very diffe- 
rently regarded in the different countries in which he bore 
rule, and possessed property. In his epitaph, preserved 
by: M. Paris, he is made to say,— oa 

-. Sum: quem Saturnum sibi sensit Hibernia ; Solem 

’ Anglia ; Mercurium Normannia ; Gallia Martem.” 

Or thus,— 
“ Me Mars the French, their‘Sun the English owned, 

:, The Normans Mercury, the Irish Saturn found.” 

He: had indeed been to Ireland an exterminator, to 
England a glory and an honour, in Normandy a subtle 
and successful negotiator, and in France an able and brave 
captain. 
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2 THE EARLS, EARLDOM, AND CASTLE OF PEMBROKE. 


The Earl Mareschal had the advantage of being born 
a younger son, and he received, as is supposed, in conse- 
- quence, an education preparing him for the judicial bench, 
a circumstance which, upon his brothers’ death, must 
have added much to the personal influence due to his 
large possessions. 

He lived under four sovereigns of very different cha- 
racter; to all he was loyal, and of all he enjoyed the 
respect and confidence. He first appears in 7 as 
‘ the friend selected by Prince Henry, son of Henry II, to 
receive his dying penitence, and to proclaim it to the 
world by a public journey to Palestine. By Richard he 
was proposed as a surety to the King of France that 
England would share in the crusade, and when the 
pledge was redeemed he was one of the council left in 
charge of the kingdom. On Richard’s death, John 
found him a zealous though not subservient supporter of 
his authority, but no partaker or adviser of his crimes. 
Excepting when on public service in Normandy or Ireland 
he seems always to have been in attendance upon the 
king, and he was one of those who paved the way for 
the great charter, and supported its authority afterwards. 

As John began to be weighed down by the conse- 
quences of his conduct, he probably remembered the 
fidelity of his great subject to his brother Henry, and 
selected him as the guardian of his own infant son. To 
this personal charge was added that of regent of the 
divided kingdom at one of the most critical periods of its 
history, and by his firmness and clemency, no less than 
by his valour, he succeeded in driving out the invader, 
composing the civil war, and by using his power not, as 
was usual, to violate former concessions, but to confirm 
and extend them, he placed his infant sovereign at the 
head of a united, if not as yet a very loyal baronage. 

It is to be lamented that so little has been preserved of 
his personal history, for he was almost the only layman 
of his age to whom the term statesman could, with pro- 
priety, be applied. 

The Earl’s hereditary property in England and Nor- 
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mandy was considerable, but was inferior to that ac- 
quired with his wife in Ireland and Wales. He held 
also many personal offices. As sheriff he farmed several 
counties, and the Patent Rolls record his various acqui- 
sitions of land and feudal rights. 

By will he left to the monks of Gloucester his mill at 
Castle-Goderich, and to those of Pembroke a tithe of the 
mills at Pembroke, Tenby, and Castlemartin. To the 
chapel of Our Lady at Caversham he left 15 acres of land 
westwards from the church. He left also other legacies. 
His acting executor was John de Erleye, who, 3 and 4 
Henry III., claimed from Sampson Furmetin, the Jew, 
son of Abraham, 17 marks due to the estate. The matter 
was referred to a jury of four Jews and four Christians. 
(Cole, Documents, &c., 297, 327.) 

The Earl’s gifts when alive were commensurate with 
his means. In 1183 he founded an Augustin Priory at 
Cartmael, on land granted by Prince John. The priory 
adopted his arms, ““per pale or and vert, a lion ram- 
pant gules.” (Monast. vi. 454.) Also he gave to the 
priory of Roncesvalles, in Normandy, certain tenements 
at Charing Cross, where now stands Northumberland 
House. In Ireland his chief foundations were the 
Augustin Priory of Kilrush, attached to Cartmael ; in 
1211 Kilkenny Priory; a priory at Loch Garmon, in 
Wexford ; and Tintern or “ Ex voto” Abbey on the shore 
of Barrow Bay, in Wexford, in discharge of a vow made 
when in danger of shipwreck. The monks were drafted 
from the elder Tintern on the Wye. He also made many 
lesser donations. 

The secular clergy were less content with his deeds. 
He seems to have taken two manors from a Bishop of 
Ferns, who placed him under an excommunication 
pending which the earl died. On the bishop’s com- 
plaint the king promised redress, but demanded an 
absolution which was thus given in the royal presence 
(Liber Hibern. 17) :— 

“O William, thou that here liest wrapped in the bonds of 
excommunication, if that thou hast injuriously taken away be re- 
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stored by the king, or thy heir, or thy friends, with competent 
satisfaction, I absolve thee. Otherwise I ratify thy sentence, 
that being wrapped in thy sins thou mayest remain damned in 
hell for ever.” 


Undismayed by this ‘“‘ brutum fulmen” the new earl, 
who, like most of his family seems to have been little 
under the influence of superstition, retained the manors, 
upon which the bishop cursed the whole race, and, as 
subsequent writers have said, predicted its extinction. 

This extinction, which really did happen, and was 
made the most of by the Church, was not then a probable 
event. By Isabel de Clare the earl left six sons and five 
daughters. Of the sons, five became in succession earls 
of Pembroke. The sixth, John Mareschal, married 
Margery, sister and coheir of Thomas Earl of Warwick, 
who died s..p. 26 Henry III. As John died, also s. p., 
in or before 27 Henry III., he probably did not take 
seizin of Warwick Castle. His widow, who became 
Countess of Warwick, 28 Henry III., gave that title to 
John de Plessetis, her husband, who bore it till his death, 
47 Henry III. (Peerage Report, ii. 156.) 

As the daughters and their numerous descendants will 
be enumerated afterwards as the ultimate coheirs of the 
family, it is unnecessary to mention them in detail here. 

Countess Isabel appears to have survived her lord, and 
to have completed, under his will, a Cistercian Abbey 
at Dowysken, in Ireland. (Dug. Bar. i. 63, 601.) 

The effigy in the Temple Church usually supposed to 
represent the Earl Mareschal is of stone, cross-legged, 
with the feet upon a couchant lion. The armour is mail, 
partially covered with a surcoat or camise, and upon the 
shield is a lion rampant. The family bearing, however, 
seems to have been gules a bend lozengy or, a coat 
adopted in substance by the Raleighs of Geakenuibe, 
as early vassals of the Mareschal family. This also was 
the coat borne by the Mareschals of Ireland, one of whom, 
in the Roll of Caerlaverock, is described as 


“ E Guillems li Marescans 
Dout en Irelande ot la baiilie 
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La bende de or engreelie 

Portoit en la rouge baniere.” 
In the early days of heraldy, when ‘‘ Rouge Dragon” 
was but a dragonet, the distinction between ‘‘ lozengy”’ 
and “ engrailed’”’ was scarcely observed. In allusion to 
his office he placed two batons behind the shield upon 
his seal, a custom since followed by his successors. 

IV.—Wituiam Marescuat, Earl Mareschal, and of 
Pembroke, was well known in the barons’ wars as William 
Mareschal the younger. 

Of his early career little is recorded. He espoused the 
barons’ side against John, and thus, no doubt, increased 
the family influence. He appeared at Stamford, and was 
one of the twelve conservators for the enforcement of 
Magna Charta. In 1216 he was one of the excommuni- 
cated barons, and one of the twenty-five commissioners 
for the city of London. 22nd September, 1215, it ap- 
pears from the Liberate Rolls that his wife Alicia had a 
safe conduct to England. 

Upon John’s death, and the progress of the French 
party, he joined his father, and fought for Henry III. at 
Lincoln, for which service he was amply rewarded, having 
grants of Mowbray’s lands, afterwards redeemed, and of 
those of the Earl of Winchester, 10th April, and of Gilbert 
de Gant, 28th May, 1217. (R&R. Z. Claus. i. 305, 309.) 
He was at the siege of Mount Sorrel. (Dug. Bar. i. 
227.) 

Upon his father’s death in 1219 he succeeded at once 
to the honour and estates, having only a dispute with 
Hugh de Lacy about some claims on his Irish lands. 
8th June he was security for certain acts on the part of 
Guy de Chatillon, son and heir of the Count de St. 
Paul, and who was to have his mother’s land in Essex. 
Also he and John Mareschal were securities for a pay- 
ment by Peter de St. Hilary, of Corston, co. Somer- 
set, and Gunnora his wife, as he was also for William 
Crassus (Le Gros), for 50 marks, part payment of £100 
to the king, that he may have custody of the lands and 
the marriage of Hawise, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
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de Londres, and a great heiress in Berks, Caermarthen, 
and Glamorgan. (Lac. e. R. F. i. 24, 40, 50-2.) 

Henry being now quietly if not firmly seated on his 
throne, turned his attention to Wales, in which he was 
powerfully seconded by the Earl Mareschal, who led the 
royal forces, raised the siege of Builth, and probably 
assisted in the subsequent reconstruction of Montgomery 
Castle. (Dug. Bar. i. 444, 602, and M. Paris.) He 
also made a truce with Llewelyn. 26th September, 1222, 
he is called upon for certain arrears due from the late 
earl to the Exchequer. (Exc. e. R. F. i. 94.) In the 
same year he and the Earl of Surrey had a protection for 
themselves and their train, being about to enter Wales 
at the king’s command. (C. &. Pat. 12, 13.) 

Probably this was on the way to Ireland, which he 
then visited. While absent there the Flemings threw off 
their new and uneasy allegiance, and attacked and took 
Cardigan, an act which brought upon them the full 
power of Llewelyn, and seems to have led to a general 
war in West Wales, in the course of which, 7 Henry III., 
the castles of Cardigan and Kilgerran were taken by 
Llewelyn, the garrisons slain, and the country again 
wasted. The earl instantly returned, landed 1222 at St. 
David’s, and vanquished Llewelyn in a pitched battle, in 
which the Prince is said to have lost 9000 men. (Dug. 
602.) This is no doubt a gross exaggeration, since, aided 
by Hugh de Lacy, the Welsh again immediately made 
head. So largely had Prince Llewelyn profited by the 
late troubles to recover his ground in South Wales, that 
the earl, when summoned from the rebuilding of Kil- 
gerran to London, found it convenient to go and return 
by sea. 8 Henry III., the earl was made governor of 
Cardigan and Caermarthen Castles. 

About this time the Welsh, not being, like King John, 
admitted to the hospitalities of Margam, burned two 
hundred abbey sheep and two horses, and in the follow- 
ing year, 1224, killed two abbey servants and a shepherd. 
(A. of Marg.) 

22nd March, 1223, the earl confirmed the foundation 
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charter of Tintern. The new deed contains a complete 
and curious description of the abbey bounds and pro- 

rty. 
ero May, 1223, the lands in Suffolk of William de 
Charsfield, who had been hung for the death of John de 
Manestun, having been by the custom of England for- 
feited for a year and a day to the king, were granted by 
him to William Earl Mareschal and to Hubert de Burgh, 
a justice, towards their sustenance in the king’s service. 
(Exc. e. R. F.i. 104.) This would seem from the date 
to apply to the present earl, and to invest him with a 
share in the judicial office, or at least of its fees; but 
Foss, from whose unrelenting accuracy there is no appeal, 
does not include him in any English judicial list. The 
earl seems to have been much occupied at this time in the 
recovery of South Wales. Robert de Cadinan has re- 
mission, 14th May, 1224, of scutage, because his son 
Andrew served in his stead in the army in Wales under 
the Earl Mareschal, (2bid. 116,) and this was no doubt 
the reason that the earl had to account, 9 Henry IIL, 
for divers sums of money imprested to him from the 
Treasury, Quinzine and Mint, being part of a sum of 
£800. (Mad. i. 389.) 

11th February, 1225, Henry ratified anew the great 
charter, and that of forests, making certain provisions for 
the better administration of justice. (Rot. Claus. ii. 77.) 
Maurice de Gant accompanied the earl into Wales to assist 
in building acastle. (Dug. Bar. i. 402.) He also con- 
firmed his father’s grants to Duisk Abbey, and 21st April 
and 8th December is mentioned as justice of Ireland. 

1226 was a bitter year for Glamorgan. The Welsh 
burned St. Nicholas, Newcastle, and Laleston, and killed 
some of the people, and this they followed up in 1227 
by burning the abbey granges of Pennuth and Rossaulin, 
with many sheep and oxen, a process which they re- 
peated in 1228 on St. Nicholas and St. Hilary. (A. of 
Marg.) Glamorgan, from Gower to the walls of Cardiff, 
seems to have been annually overrun, the various changes 
in the earldom of Gloucester consequent upon the death 
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of Earl William, in 1173, and the short reigns of his 
successors, five of whom died before 1261, having left the 
country without any organized defence. This also was 
the year of Henry’s grand but unsuccessful attack upon 
the Welsh, which ended in Llewelyn’s real victory, though 
nominal submission. From this time for several years 
the Welsh were in the ascendant, and each year witnessed 
their inroads upon the English colonies, more especially 
those in the south and west. (Powell.) Nor were Henry’s 
Norman subjects much more obedient, for, 7th June, 1227, 
the Earl of Cornwall having, on his return to England, 
quarrelled with his brother about a manor taken from his 
earldom and given to Waleran le Teys, passed into re- 
bellion, fled to the Earl Mareschal, his sworn friend, at 
Marlborough, whence with other discontented lords they 
moved to Stamford, where they claimed or obtained from 
Henry, then much pressed for funds for his French war, 
a confirmation of the forest charter, cancelled by him at 
Oxford. This feud however seems to have been patched 
up when they all met in August, at Northampton, (Dug. 
Bar. i. 762,) and Pembroke was named lieutenant of all 
the royal forces on this side the seas, the king being about 
to go abroad. (C.#. P. 15.) In this year, 1228, the 
earl had the manor of Aure, and he founded a black 
friary at Kilkenny. (Sir T. Ware.) 

1229, on the death of William, last Baron de Braose, 
of the elder house, the earl, his wife’s brother, had cus- 
tody of his Northamptonshire lands. 

1230 he was beyond sea with the king, preparing for 
a French war, and on the king’s return was appointed, 
by patent dated 26th September, 14 Henry III., to com- 
mand all the royal forces in Britanny and beyond sea. 
(C. R. P. 15.) The Welsh again burned St. Nicholas 
and St. Hilary, which seem to have possessed a power of 
reproduction unknown in these modern days. There 
was also at the same time (July) a serious rising in Con- 
naught, (Brady, ii. 511,) which, on his return from the 
continent, he appears to have been sent to put down. 
(Dug. i. 603.) 
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. 15 Henry III., the Earl of Cornwall married his second 
wife, the earl’s beautiful sister Isabel, widow of the Earl 
of Gloucester. He came from Britanny to be present at 
the marriage (Wilkes); and this must have been his last 
appearance in public, for soon afterwards, 6th April, 15 
Henry III., 1231, he died, and was buried, 15th April, 
near his father in the Temple Church, one of the remain- 
ing effigies in which has been generally supposed to 
represent him. His death was the cause of much joy 
among the Welsh, against whom he was said to entertain 
inveterate enmity. 

Henry professed great affection for the earl, and appears 
to have spoken of his loss as a national calamity, since, 
according to Matthew Paris, on seeing the corpse he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Woe! woe! woe is me! the blood of the 
blessed Martyr Thomas is not yet wholly avenged!” 
A public document states that “the king learns with 
sorrow the death of the Earl of Pembroke.” The royal 
grief did not however prevent the king from taking pos- 
session at once of all the earl’s hereditaments in Ireland, 
held in capite, on the ground that his heir was liegeman 
to the king’s enemy, the King of France. (C. R. P. 
15.) On the 12th April, 1231, these estates were com- 
mitted to Waleran le Teys, who was made answerable for 
all payments due to the Exchequer. (Hac. e. R. F. i. 
212.) 28th September the Barons of the Exchequer 
were to give a respite till a month beyond Easter to John 
Mareschal, an executor of William Mareschal, for ren- 
dering the “‘ compotus” of the earl’s debts to the crown, 
because John is gone to Ireland about the countess’s 
dower and the king’s business. (Ibid. i. 217.) 

On the earl’s death Llewelyn marched across South 
Wales, and burned Caerleon, but failed to take the castle, 
then held by Morgan ap Howell. In his retreat he lost 
some of his men in the Usk, but destroyed Kenfig, and 
laid siege to Neath. (A. of M.) In this year the 
honour of Caermarthen and Cardigan was bestowed upon 
Hubert de Burgh, and his wife Margaret, eldest sister of 
Alexander of Scotland. (Dug. Bar. i. 695.) 
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Earl William married first, 1203, Alice, or Havoise, 
daughter and heiress of Baldwin de Betune, Earl of 
Albemarle, and Seigneur de Choques, by Hawise, 
daughter and sole heiress of William le Gros, Earl of 
Albemarle. On the marriage, Baldwin endowed her, 5 
John, in frankmarriage with Brabourne, Sutton, and 
Remesing in Kent; Luton, Beds; Rollesham, Norf. ; 
Wanting, Berks; Severnstoke, Worcester; and Norton, 
Northamptonshire. (Dug. Bar. i. 63; Hasted, i. 326; 
Anselm, ii. 877.) She died childless.’ 

He married secondly, 10 Henry III., Eleanor, second 
daughter to King John, and sister to Henry III., who 
also brought him no offspring. This marriage was made 
without the consent of the king, who records his indigna- 
tion at it in the Patent Rolls. (C.#. P. 10 Henry III.) 

Countess Eleanor was a lady who, in her day, created 
no small scandal. She, with her niece, Joan de Mun- 
chensy, was educated by Cecilia de Sanford, and tutoress 
and pupil, on the widowhood of the latter, made formal 
vows of chastity. Cecilia however married William de 
Gorham, and Eleanor to the great displeasure of her 
family, remarried, 7th January, 1238, Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester. The king was prevailed upon to give 
her away, and they were married in the royal chapel of 
St. Stephen, Westminster. 

Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, is said to have 
been banished for his hostility to the marriage, and on 
his departure to have cursed the offspring. The Earl of 
Cornwall did not hear of it until March, and his anger 
was probably influenced the king, who formally, though 
somewhat tardily, expressed his indignation. The ob- 
jection indeed seems not to have been so much to the 
marriage, as to its late accomplishment, for in August, 
1239, Henry most indiscreetly called Simon the seducer 
of his sister, and refused to allow him to attend the 


1 Anselm says that Alice, ninth child of John Earl of Hainault, 
Holland and Zealand (0b. 1304), by Philippa de Luxembourg, 
married first William Mareschal Earl of Pembroke, and second 
Roger Earl of Norfolk. (Maison Royale de France, ii. 783.) 
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churching of the queen. Before this, no doubt immedi- 
ately upon the marriage, 22 Henry, De Montfort went to 
Rome, and to the disgust of the Baglish clergy obtained 
a dispensation. During his absence the countess was 
brought to bed of a son at Kenilworth. In later years 
she took an active part in her husband’s rebellion, and 
after the battle of Evesham, and Earl Simon’s death, 
defended Dover Castle until betrayed by the Constable, 
when she fled to France. (Joh. de Oxenides, 208.) 

Henry and Edward appear always to have treated her 
with kindness, and continually to have acquitted her 
debts to the exchequer. 

7th January, 1244, the king quitted his sister and the 
Earl of Leicester £1000 due from the former during her 
widowhood. 22nd February, 1246, the countess had a re- 
spite for certain scutages due. (Ec. e. R. F.i. 410, 448.) 

29th January, 1248, Anne (Eleanor) Countess of 
Pembroke and Leicester, our sister, is quitted for all 
arrears which she owes upon her dower manors of Wex- 
comb and Bedewinde, and for life of £30 which she was 
accustomed to pay annually for the fee farms of those 
manors. (Zbid. i. 285, ii. 26.) Also, 19th July, 1249, 
Roger Bigod is directed to pay into the exchequer his 
share of the countess’s Irish dower of £400 per annum. 
(Ibid. ii. 57; C. R. P. 20.) And 16th June, 1251, the 
Barons of the Exchequer are to apportion this sum among 
the coheirs, so that it may be paid to the Earl and 
Countess of Leicester. (Ibid. ii. 57.) In 1273, at the 
intercession of the French king, Edward I. restored her 
Pembroke dower lands. She died at Montargis, 1274, 
having had by De Montfort five sons and a daughter ; 
and 17th July, 15 Edward I., the king, being at Paris, 
paid £63 1s. 8d. to the abbess and nuns of St. Antoine, 
near Paris, for a debt due from the countess, whose estate 
he seems to have represented. (Issue Roll, p. 98.) Her 
household book, a very curious document, is preserved in 
the British Museum, and has been edited in a very com- 
plete manner by Mr. Botfield, for the Roxburgh Club. 

(To be continued. ) 
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LETTERS OF EDWARD LHWYD. 
(Continued from p. 254, Vol. V.) 


For the Rev. Mr Hicks Foulks 
Rector of St George 


Dear S' 
Yours of Dec 27. came safe and I have also since re- 
ceived y® 51. 7s; for both which I return my hearty thanks. 

I over looked the Book De Gravioribus Cambrie incomodis ; 
because, to tell you the truth, I then look’d upon it as onely a 
mistake for Giraldus’s tract De illaudabilibus Wallie ; but, con- 
sulting now the place you refer to, I have nothing to say but that 
I never heard in my travells &c of any a treatise. The 
Doctor, as I take it, was your countryman, and I know none 
more proper to recommend that research unto than yourselfe. 
Wherever his papers are, if not scattered or partly condemned to 
mince pies, they would probably be very usefull and instructive ; 
and I should expect to find amongst his printed books a Dic- 
tionary I have been long in quest of, entitled, Joannis Lagadec 
(Legonidec ?) Catholicon Aremorico-Francico-Latinum printed at 
Tre-guir A° 1495. It’s mentioned in the preface to Du Fresne’s 
Glossary, and I have formerly sent to France about it, but re- 
ceived no answer. The vocabulary published at Paris by Yvon 
Quilliver, perused by D' Davies, seems to have been but a triffle 
(sic) to it, the word Catholicon being, as I take it, used (in the 
barbarous Latin) for copious Dictionaries onely. The Manks 
Catechism I miss’d to have a copy of, being out of town when 
the Bishop was here and enquired for me.t Their language is 
not onely a dialect of the Irish, as the Cornish of the British, 
but is also (what we cannot say of the Cornish) as intelligible to 
the people of Ireland as a Scottishman is in South Britain. I 
hope the Bishop took care to have the Catechism read to 3 or 4 
people in manuscript before put it in the presse, (sic) and so to 
adapt the orthography to their pronunciation with extraordinary _ 
care. "Tis certain that whoever perus’d, never reade page of 
Irish or Manksh, (sic) for he uses not onely the English ortho- 
graphy, for which I should never find any fault, but often makes 
2 or 3 words of one, and as often unites as many. 

You desired formerly an account of 15 Lhwyth Gwynedd. 
All that I have to say at present I here send you, which are 
som notes of Mr. Vaughan of Hengwrt’s collecting. 


Oxford. Jan 18. 1707. 


' A marginal note in the original—“ Wilson Bp. of Man.” 
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1. Braint Hir of Isdulas in Rhos, flourished according to 
Powel of Ednop (who made Latin verses on ’em all) A° 650; 
but according to Gyttyn Owen 876. 

2. Bran ab Dyfnwal 1170. ; 

*: Ednowen Bendew Arglwydd Tegeing], now Flintshire 1015, 
at 1079. 
. Ednowen ab Bradwen 1194. 
. Edwyn ab Gronw, Brenin Tegeingl 1041. 
. Gwerngwy 1175 
. Gweryd. 
. Hwva ab Kynddelw in Anglesey 1150. 
- Hedd Molwynog of Uwch Aled; whence the Lhwyds of 
Havod unos, Lhwyn y Maen, Lhanvorda, Drenewydd, Blaen y 
Ddoél &c. 1170. He was descended of Lhywarch hen and so to 
Koel Godebog. 

10. Kilmyn Droedty A° 843 is supposed to have lived (at) 
Lhivon Carnshire. 

11. Kolhwyn ab Tagno (sic) 877. was Lord of Ardudwy, 
Evionydd, and Lhfn, and lived at Harlech, called then Caer 
Kolwhyn. 

12. Marchydd ab Kynan of Uwch dulas, Lord of Abergele, 
lived at Bryn Fanigl 846 at 913. 

13. Marchweithian Lord of Is Aled in Rhyfoniog owner of 
Karnedd vynydd, Din Kadvael &c 913. 

14, Maelog Krwm 1175. 

15. Nevydd hardd o nan Conwy (sic). 

Mr. Vaughan and others comonly call these men “ Tribes” as 
when they write “ Hwva ab Kynddelw, one of y* 15 tribes of N. 
Wales &c” not reflecting (it should seem) that by Lhwyth was 
meant the descendents from such a person, and not the person 
himselfe. 

Tydyr Trevor was father of y*® Tribe of the Marches A° 940. 

I am y’ most oblig’d friend and 
H. Ser* E. Luwyp. 

I had almost forgot to acquaint you that I sent books to S* R. 
Mostyn, S' J. Conway, and Mr. Davies, all directed, as you had 
advised,to . . . . . at Denbigh. Mr. Davies I find has 
had his book: but I find S' R. & S' J. Conway had books 
sent henc (sic) the same time I sent those from London. If you 
are acquainted with S' Paul Pindar’s heir &c.* 


OB IMD SL 


2 This letter is not in the handwriting of Mr. Lhwyd, but is a copy 
of the original. Of nearly the same date is another paper in the same 
collection, consisting of extracts of letters from E. Lh. to Mr. H. 
Foulks; and the two are probably in Mr. F.’s own writing. 
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Lond. Aug. 8. 1707 

Dear S' 
I have been in a Hurry since my comming (sic) to this 
Town else I had long since returnd my thanks for your ye 7 
ing letter. I have heard nothing from my good friend Mr 
Mostyn of Penbedu (sic) since he rec‘ my Book thd I had 
requested the favour of a line upon his receiving it. However 
I Rios there’s nothing in the Book that may displease. The 
Master of the Roll’s Gentleman excepted against the person 
to whom ’twas dedicated. The truth is I should never have 
thought of S* Thomas Mansel but that he had been so constantly 
active in procuring subscriptions and payments, and so much the 
author of the undertaking from the beginning; that I must have 
shewed too much ingratitude if I had dedicated it to any one 
else. I have orderd Mr Parry to send the Books you mention 
by the Hosier Morys ab Evan, w® I presume he’ll not neglect. 
As for Mr. Young’s proposal, the Ten Shilling subscribers are 
enterd amongst my patrons according to Alphabet without dis- 
tinction from those of Five Pounds annually. But considering 
the expense I was at in travelling, I had once no thoughts of 
presenting them with Books, but he having subscribd voluntarily 
and made due payments without any dunning, I am very willing 
he may have a book in quire with hearty thanks: and shall send 
him one hence to be left with Mr. Godfrey Lloyd of Wrexham, 
the 1* conveniency (sic). I pay half a crown here for the binding 
each Book, which I desire you’d please to receive from him when 
you meet. As for the Amanuensis mentiond in my last; you 
must know that two of them being offerd about three months 
before, out of Cardiganshire, I had orderd one of them should 
be sent up upon tryal; but receiving no answer in two months 
ym I concluded he was to be otherwise disposed. of, and 
erefore writ to you: but, the very day I set out from Oxford, 
or the next, the young man came thither himself; and, finding I 
was gone, followed me hither. I don’t question but one of your 
choosing would have proved fitter for my Turn, and a better 
scholar. However he seems as yet an industrious and sober 
youth, and there’s some hopes he may doe very well. S* Robert 
Owen’s paper of Subscribers would not be communicated when 
I was in the countrey. However S' W™ Williams payd for the 
time then past, which was three years, and so did Mr Lloyd 
of Aston and Mr Bridgeman of Lhan ym Mlodwell (sic). I 
hope they have ere this payd the remaining two years to my 
order. If Mr. Roberts and Mr. Mostyn are pleasd to contri- 
bute stil what they once design’d, ’twill be equally acceptable 
and a very seasonable encouragement towards the next volume, 
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wherein, if it please God I may live to publish it, their Subscrip- 
tion shall be gratefully acknowledgd amongst the Subscribers 
publishd before this. 

The Linguists and Antiquaries in these parts are so well satis- 
fied with this volume that it sels much beyond what could be 
expected of a book so forreign. I dispose of all constantly at 
the same rate, which is Sixteen shillings in quires to those who 
have not subscribd ; and nine & sixpence to those who have payd 
their crowns. M* Baxter whom you may perhaps have a notion 
of from his Edition of Horace, had written an account of it to 
the Secr. of the R. S. who, I am told, designs to print it in one 
of the Transactions. I have but just room to add respects to all 
friends and to subscribe myself worthy S* 

Y* most oblig’d Fr4 

& humble Serv‘ Epw. Luvyp (sic). 

For the Reverend M' John Lloyd at the Free School in 
Ruthin Denbighshire, Chester post. 


Hon* St 7 Oxford Nov %j 1707 
I should by no means have so long defer’d my thanks for 
the favour of your letter by D' Wyn, but that I thought myself 
oblig’d to peruse first the translation of D™ Well’s Epistles which 
you had mention’d as sent by D* Stratford. The D"s answer 
the 1% time was that the box was not come; and this ie 

he sayd he had searched for those papers, but could not fin 
them; but added, stil there’s a box or two not yet open’d. I 
am told there’s an other translation of then done by one Mr 
Jenkin Lloyd, a Glamorganshire clergyman ; but in all probability 
your neighbour’s is the fitter for the publick. It’s the greatest 
encouragement to me that could ever happen, to find y* self the 
Bishop of Hereford* and some others to approve in some measure 
of this 1* volume. Some leading men of our own nation were 
leasd to take private occasions of talking slightly of it, whilst 
twas in the press, which has done it no small prejudice; and 
I have been told since the publishing that the same mean notion 
of it is stil retain’d. But when several agree in an approbation 
we have no reason to be discourage’d (sic) at the contrary senti- 
ment of a particular person or two, who, thd they may talk 
notably in general, have yet given the world no proof of their 

talent in such studies. As to the sale I know not what to sa 
til I hear out of Ireland and Scotland; having sent 100 to Dublin 
and ventur’d 50 amongst the novantique northern Britans (sic). 
D*® Mollineux of Dublin had, before 1 sent over the book, got 


3 Dr. Gilbert Ironside. 
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ten of their Bishops and thirty of the gentry to subscribe on the 
back of a title-page that they would take books; several of them 
having seen the Irish-English Dictionary, which being 1* printed 
had layn at a Bookseller’s shop two years before the whole book 
was publish’d. I have had the honour of an obliging letter from 
the Primat;* but know not as yet how it takes in general in 
either of those kingdoms. 

I return most humble thanks for your kind invitation; and 
shall most thankfully accept of it, if ever it be my fortune to 
come again into North Wales. D* Wyn has given me a further 
account of your artificial caves, which I take to be the only 
curiosity extant of the kind. I receivd the curiosities you were 
pleasd to sent (sic) by Mr John Mostyn, and most heartily beg 
pardon, I had not sooner return’d my most humble thanks; 
which, being then a litle (sic) busy, I deferrd and afterwards 
quite neglected. As for the remainder I know not well what 1* 
to set upon; but I am sure I have materials for three or four 
volumes. D* Aldridge has been talking some years about pub- 
lishing a Cesar’s Commentaries; and ae expected some notes 
on the names of persons and ea from the Bishop of Hereford. 
If he would goe on with it, | should be willing to add to it an 
Onomologia Dehanaien (or Celto-Britannica), or a dissertation 
on the method of nameing persons and places, us’'d amongst the 
Gauls and Britans. There has been nothing of that kind, that I 
know of, as yet attempted: and perhaps the learned part of my 
subscribers would think that part of my time as well bestowd 
as any. 

. I am Most Hon! S* your ever oblig’d 
humble servant E. Luvuyp (sic). 

All the subscribers have books presented to them excepting 
such as have not payd &c. Some have paid nothing, as par- 
ticularly the E. of Carbury; who was pleas’d to deny his hand- 
writing, and appeal to his man, who seconded him. 

For the honoured Richard Mostyn Esq at Penbedw in Den- 
bighshire Chester post 


Dear S‘ Oxford Nov. 23. 1707 


This comes with hearty wishes to find you in perfect good 
health and brings you the unfeignd service of a sincere veteran 
friend. I hope that by this time the subscribers have been pleasd 
to send you the remaining payments. If so, I would desire you 
to send it by Morys ab Jevan, or else to return it to London to the 
hands of my scribe Alban Thomas, who lodges at one Popins in 


4 Name? 
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the midle row in S* Giles’s in the Fields. The Book has been now 
so long amongst you that you are able by this time to acquaint me 
with the several objections that have been made to it; which I 
should be very desireous to be told of, that I may endeavour 
either to avoid the like faults, or to make some sort of amends 
in the next volume. I have promisd to pay off some remains 
due to my paper man before Cnainemen, which is the reason of 
this rude Dun. D* Foulks has been pleasd long since to order 
me to take up his money from M* Harry Clements; but I know 
not what books he has had, besides that which was due to him 
as a generous contributer (sic); and therefore I desire either 
himself or you to satisfy me at your 1* leasure. I can think of 
no news worth sending; so shall add nothing but humble and 
hearty respects to the Doctor from 
His and y" much oblig’d 
Friend & humble servant 
E. Luvyp. 
P.S. Pray learn, as much as you can, in whose hands the 
Grants or Charters of the Religious houses in Denbigh shire and 
Flintshire may be. S* Thomas Mansel has sent me lately all 
these (sic) of his Abbey of Margan (sic) which are 205; & they 
give me much more instruction than I was aware of. I suppose 
no Gentlman that’s any thing a scholar would scruple to lend 
them ; but for those that are in other hands we are not to expect 
them. You acquainted me, a great many years since, that there 
was an authentic Record extant that a servant of St Patric’s was 
the 1* Rector of Kerig i Dridion. Whatever that record be, I 
should be very glad of a copy of it; thé there may be a mistake 
of the sense of the words; because Guas Patric might have been 
onely a Christian name of one much later; as ’tis certain Kos- 
patric amoungst the Cumbian Britans was (sic). And, amongst 
those who granted charters to the Abbey of Margan, (sic) I find 
one calld Was-meir and an other Way- Mibagel. f any such old 
records are communicable I would gladly have them transcribd 
by M* Samuel, since I am like to have nothing else for thirty 
shillings I layd out for a gown for him about three years since. 
I would get this frank’d, but that I know not who of my friends 
are at present at Parliament. However you may venture the 
inclosing yours to Brown Willis Esq. Member of Parliament at 
Westminster. I suppose you have heard that M' Smith of 
Brasen Nose is Principal of Hart Hall in the room of M* Thorn- 
ton deceasd. 
For the Reverend M' John Lloyd Schoolmaster at 
Ruthin Denbighshire. 
Chester post. 


ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL, VI. D 
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Oxford Dec. 6. 1707 
Hon! S‘ 

Having since my last receiv’d the translation of D' 
Wells’s letter, I gave it Williams the translator of the Armoric 
Grammar &c in my Book; being one whom I knew to be much 
more conversant than I in printed Welsh. I have here inclosd a 
Pete of his corrections, referring to the 1* thirteen pages; 

6 the author can not altogether understand him, til I have an 
opportunity (if it may seem tanti) of returning the original. I 
told Williams that there were but few of his corrections anything 
material; and that some of them were onely such words as he 
was ignorant of, on account of his Cardiganshire dialect; so that 
his exceptions signified nothing when wi oe with the good 
consequence of publisfig the translation. His answer was that 


what he did was onely because I desird him &c. and that he 
was willing to refer the matter to the author of Bard Kiésk 
(sic). So, finding him an irrefragable Mazorite, I had no more to 
say. Upon the whole matter, if it be to be printed here, I think 
*twould not be amiss to make him corrector of the Press; 
allowing him some small matter extraordinary, for such emenda- 
tions. I sent S ry Mostyn a book of the large paper from 


London, being told Parry had neglected to send one hence, 
as I had orderd. But I find since that he had also sent one by 
our Oxford Carrier about the same time. If he has receiv’d 
both, I wish he should meet with a chapman for one of them. 
I had two guineas for one of them in quires, of a London Book- 
sellers; which was the onely one of that paper, I have sold; and 
that was because a certain Lord of our Countrey, for whom 
*twas design’d, had forgot his handwriting when the subscription 
book was shewd him. I am 

Most Hon‘ S' y* ever obligd humble Servant 

Ep. Luuyp. 
For the honoured Richard Mostyn of Penbedw Esq. 
Denbighshire 
Chester post. 


Oxford 7ber 1. 1708 
Dear S‘ 

I have but just time (for want of better fore cast) to 
acquaint you that I sent you several months since a long scrible 
by the ” which I hope came safe to hand. Mr Baxter’s 
letters, [ then mention’d, you will now receive. If you send 
here and there one of them to a subscriber, perhaps they’ll enter- 
tain a more favourable opinion than they have had hitherto. I 
assure you I sould very lately a douzen (sic) of them to some 
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Cambridge gentlemen at 18 and sixpence a book bound; and 
that I have not sold one of them, excepting to subscribers, under 
16° in quires. You'll receive by the bearer D' Scheuchzer of 
Zurich’s Itinera Alpina tria, which I beg your acceptance of. I 
design’d one bound, but could get none and had not time to bind 
that I send. My hearty respects to our old Fr‘ Ned Humphreys 
when you see him; and acquaint him that I have threttnd (sic) 
the Carrier if he does not bring up Coriander seed for the book 
which Mr Simon Lloyd return’d him. His subscription was but 
ten shillings; and he had made onely three payments. You 
know my proposals for a Sallary (sic) towards the expence of 
travelling &c without any promise of a book; thé in gratitude I 
was willing to eg all who had fully (sic) according to their 
subscriptions. If you please to direct your letters inclosed to the 
Hon‘ John Pugh Esq. Membr of parliament at his chamber in 
the Inner Temple ’twill come free to the hands of 
D's 
Y' affectionat friend & humbl serv‘ 
E. Luvyp. 
For the Reverend Mr Jo" Lloyd 
at Blaen i ddol 
Merionethshire. 


(To be continued. ) 


CHARTER OF ABERAVON, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Tue following is a translation of the charter of Aber- 
avon (Avon or Avene), produced during some inquiries 
into the corporation property not many years ago. The 
original is preserved in the town chest of the corporation, 
a huge tree rudely carved into a box, but is so jealously 
guarded by the mayor, a very poor man, and the other 
authorities of the borough, that it is not now accessible. 
The poor inhabitants of this decayed borough are afraid 
of becoming absorbed by a powerful neighbour, or of 
being otherwise ‘improved off the face of the earth” — 
not without cause. Hence their reluctance to show any 
deeds in their possession. In this they are not singular ; 
a great repository of charters in the same county, as 
well as the most important castle, are as much fenced, 
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against even the scientific and archeological world, as 
this last relic of municipal importance. 


“ To all Christians who may see or hear this present writing. 


“Thomas de Avene Son of Sir John de Avene, Lord of Avene 
wisheth everlasting Salvation in the Lord. 

“Know att Mrn.—That I have granted a release, and for 
me and my heirs have Quit Claimed to all my Burgesses & 
Chencers, and all my Englishmen within my Town of Avene 
and out of the Town. 

“All Liberties in the said Town of Avene and in my whole 
Lordship within the limits of Avene which they have and enjoy 
by virtue of a Grant from the Lord Leison ap Morgan in words 
gto this effect—Be it Known to this present and to all future 
generations that I Leison ap Morgan Lord of Avene have given, 
granted and by this my present Charter have confirmed to all 
my English Burgesses and Chencers of Avene and their heirs and 
assigns, All liberties in my Town of Avene and throughout my 
whole Lordship within the limits of Avene, which the , wean.) 
of Kenffig have in the Town of Kenffig within the Lordship of 
the Earl of Gloucester and Hereford as far as in me lies. I 
have also granted for me my heirs and assigns to my said 
Burgesses and Chencers of Avene and their heirs or assigns, 
freely, quietly, well and peacebly, and without impeachment, 
Housebote and Hedgebote to all my Tenants woods and the 
shall have common Pasture freely and peacebly for ever in all 
places, woods, meadows, pasture and pasture grounds in the 
open Season for the Year upon my lands. And also that Pasture 
ground in the side of Dinas which is between Karnwerndrech 
and a place called Kae Kedrech and from the arable at Tireskyr 
to the arable land on the Top of the Dynas at all times of the 
year. And if it should happen that I my heirs or assigns should 
inclose my lands, and the inclosure be broken through by the 
cattle of the Said Burgesses or Chencers, the tenants are to make 
up and repair the said inclosure. And they shall also have com- 
mon pasture in the open time of the year in all woodlands, 
meadows, pasture and pasture grounds belonging to my tenants 
of which rank or quality soever they be. And moreover, I 
Thomas, Son of Sir | De Avene have granted released, and 


for me my heirs have quit claimed to all my Burgesses and 
Chencers and all my Englishmen all that pasture ground which 
lies between Pwil-y-Scythan and Clawdd y Person and between 
the burrows or Sea Shore and the lands called Tir Madrim to be 
depastured by all their cattle. And that they may also have 
common pasture every where in my Burrows at all times of the 
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year with all their cattle. So neither I the Said Sir Thomas 
nor my heirs nor any assigns shall have it in our Power to 
challenge, claim, or demande any right or title in the aforesaid 
liberties but are for ever by these presents excluded therefrom. 

“ And I Sir Thomas De Avene and my heirs and assigns will 
warrant, discharge, maintain and defend for ever, all the liberties 
and all premises aforesaid to all the Said Burgesses or Chencers, 
and their heirs or assigns against all mankind. But for and in 
consideration of this my Grant, release donation and quit claim, 
my Said Burgesses and Chencers have Paid me in hand Two 
Marks of Sterling Money. 

“In witness whereof, i= Set my Seal to this present Quit, 
Claim, before these Witnesses. 

“ Henry Assot of Maream ) 
Tuomas Rector or AVENE 
Joun Loven 
Rugse Leya > and many others. 
Wii Ap Owen 
Mapock Lioyp 
Evan ap Davip Facu ‘ 


“ Dated at Avene the next Monday after the Feast of St. Mark 
the ie in the twenty-fourth Year of the Reign of King 
Edward the third after the Conquest (1351.)” 





DRUIDIC CIRCLE, RHOSMAEN, RADNORSHIRE. 
(Read at Cardigan. ) 


Tae druidic circle on Rhosmaen crowns a dome-like 
elevation, one of the many which rise out of the undu- 
lating plain that intervenes between the Llandegley Hills 
and Radnor Forest. Much regularity is seen in this 
particular little hill, the sides of which slope at an angle 
of 18° in every direction; and as it is nearly in the 
centre of an amphitheatre of mountains, here broken 
by the earthwork of the ancient Briton, there thrown 
into almost fantastic outline by eruptive masses of trap- 
rock, the scene is one of mingled beauty and wildness. 
Never have I met with a spot so appropriate for the 
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accommodation of a large assemblage; nations might 
have attended there to witness the druidic rites, —whether 
religious ceremonies, or of a funereal character, I stop 
not to inquire. Hill after hill occupies its appropriate 
pice in that magnificent amphitheatre. On the one 
and is the range of the Mynydd Carneddau, the moun- 
tains of the graves,—and well do they deserve that name ; 
on ~ other, the hills of Radnor Forest complete the 
circle. | 
The tomen on the road from Llandegley to New Radnor 
bears N. 46° E. ; a maenhir on the neighbouring common, 
N. 11° W.; and the precipitous rock of Graigfawr is 
distant one mile to the west. And here I may mention 
the obligation I am under to Sir Roderick Murchison, 
who in that great work which will carry his name down 
to remote posterity, while laying bare with a master hand 
the geological secrets of the Silurian era, has not omitted 
to notice some of the most remarkable archeological 
remains; thus drawing my attention to this relic of the 
olden time. 

The circle is, as will be seen by reference to the plan, 
exceedingly well marked. It is 237 feet in circum- 
ference, and 37 stones have thus far escaped the ruthless 
hand of man. The heights of the principal stones, and 
their distances from one another, are also there indicated 
with a precision for which I am much indebted to Mr. 
Curley, a gentleman of high scientific attainments, whose 
acquaintance I was fortunate enough to make at Llan- 


drindod Wells. 
M. Moceripeg, F.G.S. 
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RYS AP GRIFFITH AP ARON, HIS WILL. 
(From a very old, if not contemporary, copy at Peniarth. ) 


In dei nomine Amen xx. die Maij anno domini millesimo quad- 
ringentesimo septuagesimo sexto, Ego Rys ap Griffith ap Aron, 
sana et integra mente, tamen aliqualiter eger in corpore, et 
intendens partes alienas meare, condo testamentum meum in 
hunc modum. In primis lego animam meam deo, keate Marie, 
omnibus Sanctis celi &c: corpusque meum sacre sepulture, 
ubicumque deus disposuerit. Item facio ordino et constituo 
Griffith, John, Thomas, filios meos, et Katrinam matrem eorum, 
uxorem meam, meos veros et legitimos executores quibus Johanni, 
Griffith, et Thome, filiis meis, Katrine uxori mez, lego omnia 
terra (sic) et tenementa mea, ac omnia bona et catalla, mobilia et 
immobilia, ut ipsi si fuerint post decessum meum, disponant 
prout ipsis melius videbitur expedire, et magis proficere anime 
mee, secundum visum Griffith Vycham ap Griffith ap Eigan,! 
Gruffith ap Eden ap Aron, et Johannis ap David Lloyt, quasi 
tutores et conciliatores suprascriptorum executorum in hac parte. 
In cujus rei testimonium sigillum meum posui coram testibus, 
dominis David ap Yvan, Jevan ap Meredith, et Geffrei Stopoyt. 
Datum in domo mansionis mez apud Maespenniarth die et anno 
supradictis &c: Ac eciam volo ut ipsi testes sint supervisores ac 
auxiliantes preedictorum executorum in omnibus licitis et honestis. 


R¥s ap Griffith ap Aron was owner of Peniarth, in 
Merionethshire, and a lineal descendant of Ednowain ap 
Bradwen, the fifteenth of the fifteen tribes of North 
Wales. Ednyfed ap Aron, an uncle of Rs, is said to 
have concealed Owen Glyndwr, during his reverse of 
fortune, in a cave on the sea-side, in the parish of Llan- 
gelynin, Merionethshire, still known as Ogof Owain— 
—Owen’s Cave. The testator must have outlived his 
visit to foreign parts, as he was foreman of a grand jury 
for the county of Merioneth in 32 Henry VI., and was 
living in 1481. In one of the Hengwrt MSS. is an ode 
addressed to him by the bard Rs Pennardd—* Dur yw 
Rs i dorri mon.” W. W. E. W. 


1 Of Corsygedol, ancestor to the powerful family of Vaughan of 
that place, now extinct. 
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FUNERAL OF HUGH NANNEY, ESQ., OF NANNEY, 
A.D. 1647. 


Tue writer of the following letter was one of a family 
of whom there were two or three generations, heralds, 
or heraldic painters, at Chester. Of these one was the 
compiler of a now scarce folio volume, entitled an 
Academy of Armoury and Blazon. Howel Vaughan, 
to whom the letter is addressed, was the eldest son of the 
Merionethshire antiquary, Robert Vaughan, Esq., of 
Hengwrt. The person to whose funeral it relates was 
probably Hugh Nanney, of Nanney, Esq., who died in 
1647, and was uncle to Howel Vaughan. A sketch at 
the end of the original letter represents the “ hearse,” a 
frame of wood which was placed upon the bier, over the 
coffin, and over which the pall was then thrown, Such 
“ hearses”’ are still used in some parts of England. 
W. W. E. W. 


S* I am very sorry for the death of my old friend etc: 
I receued pee letter, and accordinge to you[r] directions, 


have made all things fully accordinge as the shortnesse of the 
tyme would permitt, and haue receaued for the same xij'' which 
consideringe the great o— of gould was litle enough: as for 
to giue you any directions for the placeinge and naylinge them 
on the staues you know by the last w* was done. I have made 
9 [shields] for the body w® you may order as beneath: I have 
giuen him tow Cotes more w® he may lawfully beare as the rest 
(vizt. Marwhithan & Rodry mawr): had I had tyme I would 
haue sent you a breife how the Cotes come, but his haste hath 
hindred me, I haue vewed the ould quartrings of his wife: but 
upon persuall of my bookes I find cotes incerted not lawfull to 
be borne, & Cotes omitted w™ he ought to beare: and Cotes 
mistaken on[e] family for an other: therefor I haue only made 
the Impaled Cotes of him & her only of the paternall heyres who 
haue married in the mean (main) lyne, and is the best and 
properest bearinge: for the funerall order, first the poore 2 & 2, 
then the seruants of the howse in Clokes, then the baner carried 
by a kinesman of blood: then the helme & crest by an other, 
then the Cote of armes by an other, then the precher, then the 
Corpes carried by the gentrey of kindred, then his sonne & 
heyre alone, then his bretheren 2 & 2, (& so all w™ haue blacks 
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accordinge to neernesse of blood,) then the women in black, in 
like maner, then the Knightes, Esquiers, etc:. So in hast w™ 
my loue & my fathers remembred, I rest 
your euer louinge frend 
RanpE Hoe. 
ioe of — wl ia —— a — In the siluer was 
nye rse, bearing 3 shields, a lion xiij® of clipt mon 
rampant, and 2 shields quarterly of twelve.) w" I Boss + ed, an 
ij® to get it of (off), 
as so on the other side (if I can betwixt & 
the next bearer 
[Here occurs a rudely drawn shield, bearing from you) then 
quarterly of twelve.} 2 to returne it. 
for the pulpitt w" the 12 quartrings. 
(Addressed) 
To his very louinge frend M* Howell Vaughan this dd. (deliver.) 





ON THE ANCIENT MODES OF BURIAL OF THE 
CYMRY, OR CELTIC BRITONS. 


(Read at Cardigan.) 


Cextic forms of burial may be divided into three classes. 
_ The first and most ancient was that of the Druids, 
who brought it along with them from the East, when 
they led into Britain the first of the Celtic tribes which 
peopled the island, called in the Triads the three pacific 
tribes. 

The second was that of the warriors and chieftains ; 
these were buried under the cistfaen, or bedd petrual, in 
stone carns, or tumuli, at probably a cotemporary period 
with the first class, or soon after; when the patriarchal 
rule of the Druids, owing to the exigency of circum- 
stances, became divided. 

The third was that of urn burial, chiefly in mounds of 
earth, or a mixture of earth and stone; but in some 
instances under stone carneddau, where earth could not 
be procured. This sepulture occasionally, yet rarely, 
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ranged with the first and second class in point of antiquity, 
was continued down to the earliest introduction of Christi- 
anity, and perhaps, in some rare instances, was used after 
that period to commemorate the interment of the semi- 
Romanized British Princes. 

The Druids, at a prehistoric period, were undoubtedly 
the patriarchal rulers of the first Celtic colony that 
landed in Britain from the East, and introduced their 
usages and religion. The Triads, the only reliable digest 
of the oral traditions of that early age, of which we 
possess only some fragments, state that this colony found 
the island uninhabited, and the abode of wolves, bears, and 
other wild animals. These priests appear not to have 
been idolaters, in a strict sense, but, as the descendants of 
Zoroaster, were fire worshippers, and held that element 
as the purest emblem of the Creator; imitating, in this 
respect, the Hebrew rites of the true religion.’ They also, 
in like manner, forbade the use of any tool upon the 
altars they erected, or of any graven image as a memorial 
of the dead upon their tombs, or other stones of remem- 
brance.? 

Carneddau, stone heaps, and tumuli, were raised of old, 
not only to mark the interment of priests, heroes, and 
kings, but were often commemorative of great national 
events and compacts, and sometimes-of even those of 
rebellion and crime. 

The earliest of such burials that we find recorded in 
the Bible is that of the cave in the field, as it is termed, 
of Ephron, in Machpelah, which Abraham bought as a 
family mausoleum, wherein to bury his wife Sarah ; and 
there also, afterwards, Joseph’s body was conveyed out 
of Egypt (at least his bones were), after having been first 


1 Fire was to Moses and the children of Israel the visible emblem 
of God. See Exodus iii. 2 to 5; xxxiv. 29, 30, 35; xl. 33; also, 
Leviticus x. 2; Numbers xvi. 35; Deuteronomy iv. 12, 15, 24, “for 
the Lord is a consuming fire,” 36; v. 22, 25; ix. 15; and xxxiii. 
last part of verse 2; Judges vi. 21. 

® Similar altars were erected by the Israelites. No tool to be used. 
See Exodus xx. 24, 25; Deuteronomy v. 8. 
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embalmed, according to the custom of the Egyptians; 
and it may not be deemed too great a stretch to con- 
jecture that the earlier Celts imitated this patriarchal 
rite by the burial of their priests and first law-givers, 
the Druids, under the Zilech,> more recently termed 
crom-lech, by modern antiquaries, prior to the custom of 
burning the bodies, which arose at a subsequent period, 
for the Egyptians never used fire for that purpose; but 
the Pyramids, which were the depositories of their illus- 
trious dead, were, no doubt, the original types of the 
tumuli that most of the less erudite nations of the East 
raised for similar purposes. The urn, when fire accom- 
panied such, was subsequent to this primitive mode of 
interment ; for we find that the Israelites, although they 
embalmed their kings after the Egyptian fashion, burnt 
them also, as we learn from the 16th chapter of 2nd 
Chronicles, latter part of the 14th verse, and the 21st 
chapter, end of 19th verse. 

The burial under the low Llech, which I assume to 
have been the earliest mode, and appropriated only to 
the Druids, was extremely simple, and, generally, was 
unaccompanied by the weapons or relics that are found 
in interments of the chiefs or warriors of the succeeding 
class, although many of those that occupied the cistfaen, 
or bedd petrual, might have been equally ancient. 

Most of the low llechau that formed the Druid graves 
were originally covered with heaps of stone, or carneddau ; 


3 Llech. This name by antiquaries has been altered to crom-lech ; 
but no authority for such an addition as crom appears before the 
time of George Owen, temp. Elizabeth. Dr. Petrie and Dr. Todd 
likewise consider that the term crom, in the sense here given, is never 
used in Ireland, or probably in Wales, either before the time of the 
great Cemaes antiquary, George Owen, or of Rowlands in his Mona 
Antiqua. The ancient name such stones went by was simply Llech, 
although the more modern prefix crom was not a bad addition to 
designate the bend of such monuments to various points of the 
compass, except the south, which most of these sephulchral Llechau 
exhibit. The term Dolmen, in Britanny, signifying the Warrior’s 
Grave, or Stone of Lamentation, and Dolman, in Welsh, for the 
same meaning, are derived from a common root in many languages, 
as the Latin of dolor, the French douleur, the English to dole and 
dolorous, and the Welsh dolur, dolurus, &c. 
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and this curious fact is now confirmed by several that 
have been thus discovered with the carn-covering com- 
plete, both in Anglesey, many other parts of Wales, and 
in Cornwall and Ireland. It is my firm opinion that 
most, if not all the low cromlechau, or, as they are, I 
think, improperly termed, Druid’s altars (never having 
been stones of sacrifice), were of this description, but 
have assumed the present appearance by the encasing 
heaps of stone having, since the extension of agriculture, 
been removed for other purposes, or the contents of the 
graves rifled by seekers after supposed treasure. There 
is another circumstance that leads me to assign to the 
llech or cromlech a sepulchral character: the Druids 
never permitted any inscription upon their graves, or 
other stones of remembrance, and we do not find a single 
instance of such in any of our antiquarian researches ; 
records of these events were at that primitive period 
handed down to posterity by short oral sentences easily 
remembered, of which we have only the remnants in the 
incomplete portion of the Triads now preserved. This 
accounts for the few inscriptions met with being all in 
Latin of a medizval period ; but there is not, I believe, a 
single instance where they are in Celtic. Itis not easy to 
suppose, therefore, that the bulk of the population that 
then spoke, and continued the Welsh as their mother- 
tongue to this day, would not have been desirous, in some 
instances at least,-of showing a respect to their ancestors 
by a native inscription, rather than in that of their con- 
querors! but then the injunction of their not forgotten 
law-givers the Druids forbade it, and they could not 
disobey. It may also be remarked that in the great 
megalithic structure of Abury, all the few immense stones 
that now remain of that very ancient temple, or place of 
convocation, are in a natural state, without a sign of the 
workman’s tool having been used ; this is not the case 
at Stonehenge, which is evidently of a later date, the 
upright stones composing it having been chiselled, as 
well as the cap-stones, in which there are grooved hollows 
to receive the supporters; but no sort of inscription upon 
any part of the great circle, or its interior, has ever been 
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discovered. I may add that the cromlech of Druid 
interment must not be confounded with the same name 
given to stones of similar appearance raised high from 
the ground, and apparently a part of very ancient circles 
of stone, like the one at Pentre Evan (Pentreyfaen), near 
Newport, in Pembrokeshire. These were all erected either 
for sacred or judicial purposes, or as places appropriated 
to national assemblies upon great emergencies. 

In the graves of the succeeding class of the warriors 
and chieftains, some of which may date in point of an- 
tiquity with the first mode of the sacerdotal interment, 
we find stone relics of various descriptions in those where 
cremation had not formed an accompaniment; and here 
the bodies were interred whole in the bedd petrual, or 
cist of the carnedd; occasionally with the flint celts, 
arrow-heads, and stone hammers, a chance bronze dagger 
or spear-head may be found, but these are in all proba- 
bility of Phoenician importation, ill assorting with the 
other relics of stone. These interments were very simple, 
but although of the stone age, the shape of the flint 
celts and arrow-heads in some instances is very elegant 
and highly finished, and exhibits a great amount of 
patient labour and ingenious design, for the rude and 
early period at which these graves were constructed. 
We can now well mark the gradations of this class of 
sepulture down to the time when the use of fire in con- 
suming the bodies became general, and with it the 
accompanying deposits of various bronze articles took 
place, with the absence of those of stone, except in solitary 
instances, and when urns for the reception of the bones 
burnt were occasionally introduced. 

Some of the warriors and chieftains of the latter section 
of this class are mentioned in the Beddau’r Milwyr, a 
portion of the Triads handed down to us, and by which 
we can atrive at a tolerable guess as to the identity of 
the chieftains interred, either by their names, or of those 
of the places at which they lie buried. 

The third order of burial in urns was at one time very 
general all over Britain, and appears to have taken the 
place of the simple cistfaen of the carnedd. The urns 
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were commonly deposited in tumuli of earth, although 
instances occur of carneddau containing them; but these 
I consider to be graves of a much earlier period. Fire 
was here also extensively used in consuming the bodies, 
and some of the ruder urns appear to have been formed 
and baked upon the spot, whilst those of a better de- 
scription, probably formed in a lathe, were brought to the 
burial-ground, and after having been filled with the ashes 
of the dead, together with the ornaments worn by the 
chieftain of amber and other beads, as well as his weapons 
of war, the urns were almost invariably reversed in the 
cist with the mouths downward, to preserve the contents . 
from the action of moisture. 

The dry chalky Downs of Wiltshire present extensive 
groups of such barrows, most of which have been judi- 
ciously opened and examined by the late Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, who collected the whole of the urns found, 
with the contents, in a museum at Heytesbury, where they 
present to the future antiquary a valuable help in classi- 
fying such discoveries ; and I cannot but recommend this 
course being adopted in each county of the Principality, 
where all such relics remain at present in a confused and 
isolated state, which, if suffered to continue, the destroy- 
ing hand of time, or change of circumstances in those 
who discovered them, may consign these curious articles 
to decay, or to oblivion. 

I am convinced that I now broach a sad truth; for I 
recollect that at our Tenby Meeting there were some things 
of great antiquity exhibited in the Temporary Museum 
which I recognized as having been found in Pantene: 
shire by my late father, of the history of which every 
one was ignorant, owing to such having been purchased 
from, or passed through the hands of, uninterested persons. 
Groups of earthen barrows, similar to those last noticed, 
appear to be rare in Wales. I know of only two in 
Pembrokeshire, that of Crugiau Cemaes, near Catdignn, 
and another group near Orielton, called Dry Burrows. 
Several of these last I opened in the autumn of 1811, 
when upon a visit in that quarter, and found one or two 
urns of well formed pottery, but without any indication 
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of glazing or coating of any description, but having 
under the outer rims those peculiar ornamental marks, 
or notched lines, common to most if not all British urns. 
The urn of Bronwen, the daughter of Llyr (or Lear as 
he is Anglicised by Shakspeare) bears this mark, and it 
was handed to the British Museum by the late Dr. Owen 
Pughe, with a brief account of its discovery upon the 
banks of the Alaw, a river in Anglesey; which fact is 
recorded in the ancient tales of the Mabinogi. Bronwen 
was married to an Irish Prince, to whom Anglesey was 
ceded in right of this alliance; but he deserted her, and 
she is said to have died of a broken heart ! 

There are, perhaps, some worthy and learned members 
of our Association who consider Llyr and others of the 
kingly line of Welsh or Celtic rulers as mere myths. 
In this opinion I differ, else we must set aside most of 
our written, as well as traditional history ; and this idea, 
if generally entertained, would open the door to such 
cavillings that there is no knowing where the disputes 
would terminate. 

A curious fact has turned up by what I have just 
mentioned, which proves beyond a doubt that Llyr, or 
Lear, was no myth; we always thought that he had only 
three daughters, Gonerill, Rhegan, and Cordelia; but 
here is a fourth in Bronwen, whose history is recorded, 
and existence proved. We learn also that Llyr married 
his daughter Rhegan to Rhonwen, Duke of Cornwall, 
and her residence, faint traces of which yet remain, I 
have discovered in Bédregan, a name that had been 
wrongly interpreted, and twisted by Borlase and others 
into Bédruidion, which has no meaning, for Druidion 
was never used as a word in Celtic, Derwyddon being 
the plural of Derwydd—a Druid. 

Connected with Celtic urn burial there is one thing 
that has puzzled me, and given rise to the supposition, 
from inference, that inhabitants of diminutive stature 
existed among the Celtic tribes at a prehistoric period. 
In some of the low barrows on the Downs of Wiltshire 
and elsewhere, rarely, very diminutive urns are found, 
and the bronze weapons and stone celts which often 
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accompany them are invariably of the same description, 
quite unfit to have been used as weapons by an ordinary 
sized adult ; two of such urns I once saw in the posses- 
sion of a carpenter then living at the intersection of two 


Under Part of Urn found near Llandyssilio, Pembrokeshire. 


mountain roads in Pembrokeshire, not far from Pant y 
Caws, i.e. the hollow of the causeway ; this man found 
these little urns, and a small sword or dagger of mixed 
metal, in a low carnedd or stone heap among the furze, 
at a place upon the borders of Llandyssilio parish, called 
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Meinaw’r Gwyr, where there stood formerly a circle of 
stones, and he was so determined in holding possession 
of these, to him valueless articles, that he refused all 
overtures for their purchase, nor would he permit me to 
make drawings of them. Some years then elapsed, and 
upon my next visit into that quarter I found one of the 
urns and the dagger were in the possession of the late 
Rev. E. Harris, of Bryndyssil, who had purchased them 
of the carpenter’s widow. I then made drawings of the 
urn and dagger; but the second urn had been lost or 
destroyed, which I very much regretted, it being a re- 
presentation of a miniature Stonehenge, and the only one 
of the: kind that I ever heard of in Wales. In the 
Heytesbury Museum I recollect seeing one something 
similar, but rather larger. I have given a rough sketch 
from my memory of nearly its form and size, as also of 
esa aa. A 


Urn found near Lilandyssilio, Pembrokeshiré, 


the remaining urn. This little urn is of a very elegant 
shape, and curiously ornamented with lozenge-shaped 
apertures encircling the centre, and admitting light to the 
interior ; this seems also unique in construction. These 
little urns were formed with great regularity, apparently 
in a lathe, and were well baked, but not glazed,—an 
addition that does not appear to have been known to the 
Britons and early Celts. Might not the pigmy race I 
have alluded to have been the origin of the old Welsh 
tales about the Tylwyth teg ? 
Joun Fenton. 
ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. VI. F 
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THE POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF WALES. 


Tue following paper, by one of our members, is reprinted 
from the Archeologia, by permission of the Society of 
Antiquaries, with considerable additions by the author :— 

The historical drama of a country is imperfect and hardly intelligible unless 
it represent the scenes on which, and the political conditions under which, its 
action takes place. Its narrative should Me accompanied by a contemporary 
view of the political geography —of the territorial limits and divisions of the 
country, so far as they affect or are affected by the course of political events. 

That part of our national history which concerns Wales in its relation to 
England especially requires such illustration. 

e political aphy of Wales belongs and is confined to the period of 
its separate political existence; which terminated, not, as is often assumed, 
with the union of the country to the English Crown, but with its subsequent 
union to the English Realm. The former union, however, marks an important 
era in that separate existence. By the latter Wales became politically merged 
in the united of England and Wales. The name of the greater country 
alone has been and is Soquenty used, not only in pe ular but in official 
language, to denote the whole, and the Legislature has that in statutes 

t sha 


Il be so understood :! yet the name of the lesser survives—a legitimate 
consequence of, and a perpetual testimony to, distinction of race and language, 
gto- 


and an honourable record of independence preserved long after the An 
Saxon states had been merged in the kingdom of England. 

A relic of the separate political existence of Wales long survived in the 
separate judicature which was retained throughout the ter part of it. 

Thus the subject divides itself into three periods ;—the first, during which 
Wales was gradually overspread by the rule of the English Kings and of their 
Barons,—the second, when, the English conquest being complete, a part of 
the country stood united in possession to the Crown, while the remainder still 
merely owned feudal subjection thereto,—the third, when union and feudal 
subjection to the English Crown had been merged in an union to the English 
Realm, but a separate Welch judicature still remained ;—the first period being 
closed. by the Statutes of Rhyddlan 12 Ed. I.,—the second by the Act 27 
Hen. . c. 26,—the third by the Act 11 Geo. IV. and 1 W. IV. c. 70. 

The political boundary of Wales originally coincided with its physical or 
geological boundary as laid down by modern science,—namely, the line of the 
rivers Severn and Dee. But this was soon over-stepped by the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders, who gradually forced the Welch further to the westward, and 
established a new boundary, at first indeterminate, but at length defined by 
Offa’s Dyke. The frontier territory traversed by the Dyke was then and long 
after known as the Marches of Mercia (or England) and Wales. 

The precise relation of the Dyke to the Marches, and the peculiar political 
and legal character of the latter, are derivable from the nature of the Anglo- 
Saxon Mark, or March; which is thus described by the most accurate 
authority on the subject :— 

“The word Mark as applied to territory has a twofold meaning; it is, 
properly speaking, employed to denote, not only the whole district occupied 
by one small community, but more especially those forests and wastes by which 
the arable is enclosed, and which separate the possessions of one tribe from 


120 Geo. II. c. 42, s. 3. 
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those of another. The Mark or boundary pasture land, and the cultivated 
space which it surrounds, and which is portioned out to the several members 
of the community, are inseparable; however different the nature of the 
property which can be had in them, they are in fact one whole ; taken together 
they make up the whole territorial possession of the original cognatio, or tribe. 
The ploughed lands and meadows are guarded by the Mark. 

‘“‘The most general characteristic of the Mark in its restricted and proper 
sense is, that it should not be distributed in arable, but remain in heath, forest, 
fen, and pasture. In it the Markmen had commonable rights ; but there could 
be no private estate. Even if under peculiar circumstances any Markman 
obtained a right to essart or clear a portion of the forest, the portion so 
subjected to the immediate law of ~ ceased to be Mark.”? 

“It is certain that some solemn religious ceremonies at first accompanied 
and consecrated the limitation of the Mark. What these may have consisted 
in among the heathen Anglo-Saxons we cannot now discover; but, however 
its limit was originally drawn or driven, it was, as its name denotes, distin- 
guished by marks or signs.” 5 

“No matter how small or how large the community, it may be only a 
village, even a single household, or a whole state, it will still have a Mark, a 
space or boundary by which its own rights of jurisdiction are limited, and the 
encroachments of others kept off. ‘The more extensive the community which 
is interested in the Mark, the more solemn ard sacred the formalities by which 
it is consecrated and defended. Nor is the general rule abrogated by changes 
in the original compass of the communities ; as smaller districts coalesce and 
become, as it were, compressed into one body, the smaller and original Marks 
may become obliterated and converted merely into commons, but the public 
Mark will have been increased upon the new and extended frontier. 
Villages may cease to be separated, but the larger divisions which have 
grown up by their union will still have a boundary of their own; these again 
may be lost in the extending circuit of Wessex or of Mercia, till a yet greater 
obliteration of the Marks having been produced through increasing popu- 
lation, internal conquest, or the ravages of foreign invaders, the great 
kingdom of England at length arises, having wood and desolate moorland 
and mountain as its Mark against Scots, Cumbrians, and Britons, and the 
eternal sea itself as a bulwark against Frankish and Frisian pirates.” * 

From this view of the Mark may be derived a clear distinction between 
Mark and limit, as describing the territories ,of this island in early Anglo- 
Saxon times; both express the idea of boundary, but the former is boundary 
land, the latter a boundary line. The common boundary of adjoining com- 
munities, fully understood, is the common limit of their adjoining Marks. 

The limits of the Marks of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms towards each other 
were doubtless early ascertained with sufficient accuracy, and recognised in 
their mutual public transactions. The kingdom of Mercia, emphatically the 
Mark country, chiefly formed out of the original Mark against the Britons, 
and always, and at length exclusively, bordering upon them, falls under pecu- 
liar considerations. Down ‘to the reign of Offa its western limit seems to 
have been left undefined, and in fact was perpetually advancing as the 
Britons receded ; while, on the other hand, the Britons were ever withdrawing 
their settlements to some distance within their line of defence, leaving the 
intervening space as a protection against their encroaching enemies. And 
thus the Mark of Mercia toward the Britons ever adjoined a district cor- 
sopeng in its main features, namely, the Mark of the Britons toward 

ercia. 


? Kemble’s Saxons in England, i. p. 42. 3 Ib. p. 52. + Ib. p. 44. 
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In proportion as the social and political institutions of an infant state 
become more firmly established, arises the necessity of defining the territorial 
limits of its authority, and of enforcing their due recognition. Mercia had, 
under Offa, attained + power and prosperity, and it may well be supposed 
that this necessity had not escaped his attention. The state of the western 
border of his kingdom was such as to require a definition of this kind to be 
made without delay. 

The Mark of the primitive settlement, in which no one had an exclusive 
property, and which remained unimproved, uncivilised, and imperfectl 
subject to public authority, is described as “unsafe, full of danger; deat 
lomo in its shades, and awaits the incautious or hostile visitant.”* It pre- 
sents the germ of those evils which attained their full development in the 
Marches of Mercia and Wales. The district being of great extent, and 
partly of inaccessible character, and little controlled by the governments 
28 4 claimed authority over it, early became the receptacle of lawless and 
predatory bands, which ually disturbed, plundered, and oppressed their 
more settled and civilised neighbours, and almost with impunity. It further 
served to conceal the advance and cover the retreat of the more regular in- 
vasions, by which the Welch Princes constantly avenged the wrongs of their 
race, and endangered the power or checked the conquests of the Mercian 

i It became, in short, a standing menace to the Mercian people and 
government, daily more intolerable, and calling more loudly for repression. 

The primitive Mark was from time to time, as social or political causes 
arose, reduced by public authority, and, to the extent of such reduction, 
deprived of its character as Mark—that is, parcelled out among private 
owners; a. , if uae Marks of two communities adjoined, such a measure on 


the part of either was preceded by an agreement as to their common limit. 
The remedy applicable to the condition of the Marches of Mercia and Wales 
was analogous, namely, to reduce, and, so far, to unmarch them—to plant 
regular settlements, and extend efficient government in the waste and lawless 
district—to confer upon civilised bodies of Mercian subjects a personal as 
well as national interest in its preservation and improvement, and so to con- 
stitute them a firm and pore eh bulwark on the frontier. The first step 


toward this policy was the establishment of a common limit of these Marches, 
and such a limit was Offa’s Dyke.® 

The Mercians, as compared with other Anglo-Saxon nations, had but lately 
emerged from Paganism. ‘Their “long opposition to the introduction of 
Christianity had been punished by the absence of the arts and knowledge 
attending civilisation, as well as of institutions conducive to that object. 
Mercia has left us neither the name of an author, nor even a meagre chro- 
nicle.””? Hence no records of the treaty under which, nor of the means by 
which, Offa’s Dyke was constructed, now remain. Yet a work of such magni- 
tude and ence could not have been undertaken, much less effected, 
except in fulfilment of a formal treaty between the rival nations—a treaty 
facilitating its construction, not only by a truce in the meantime, but also by 
stipulations for united and perhaps additional and compulsory labour in the 
thinly-peopled districts through which the Dyke was to be traced. 

The heathen Mercians consecrated the limitation of a Mark with solemn 
rites. That the Christian Mercians conferred upon this, their greatest and 
most important boundary line, the highest sanction of their newly-adopted 
— may be concluded from the legend preserved by the biographer of 

a. 


5 Ib. p. 47. 6 As to this Dyke see Archwologia, vol. XXIX. p. 13. 
7 Lappenberg, Anglo-Sax. Hist. i, 221. 8 Matth. Par, Vit. Offie, 11. 975. 
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It was not likely that a nation still powerful and independent would readily 
acquiesce in a diminution of territory, the consequence of a series of defeats, 
or would regard otherwise than with hostility a boundary line drawn against 
itself, partly, perhaps, by its own reluctant hands, or would view with in- 
difference the advance and increase of hostile settlements. The legal and even 
religious character of the Dyke was scarcely sufficient to maintain it inviolate, 
and the new settlers would scarcely be strong enough at first to hold their 
own positions, much less to guard the national frontier also. The history, 
topography, and form of the Dyke all support the probability that, though 
chiefly and primarily a line of demarcation, it had also a defensive character 
as against the Welch. The nature of the defence is somewhat obscure. 
Whether the theory of a system of patrol or ward, maintained, in part at 
least, by a charge on the neighbouring lands,’ be established or no, it may 
be supposed that in time of war the parts of the Dyke covering the natural 
approaches to the country were occupied by bodies of troops, who were thus 
enabled to act with advantage against more numerous enemies. 

The construction of the Dyke was immediately followed by the occupation 
of the Mercian March. “ Offa drove the Welch beyond the Dee and Wye, 
and filled with Saxons the plain and more level regions lying between those 
rivers and the Severn.”! The accounts of the gradual occupation of the 
land on the eastern side of the Dyke and the river Wye by the English, shew 
that the same policy was continued by the rulers of Mercia, and of England.2 

The boundary line of Mercia and Wales, thus established with due solem- 
nity by the authority of both nations, was constantly recognised as such 
during the Anglo-Saxon age, both in law? and in fact. Cenwulf, the imme- 
diate successor of Offa, vindicated it on the north by his famous victory at 


Rhyddlan.* Early in the ninth century Egbert, King of Wessex, added 
Mercia to his dominions, and adopted its western limit. ‘‘ Punishments of the 
most frightful character are denounced against him who violates” the Mark of 
the primitive settlement.’ ‘By Egbert the monarch was a law made, that it 
should be present death for the Welch to pass over Offa’s Ditch, as John 
Bever, the monk of Westminster, reporteth.”® The southern portion of the 
» 4 accompanies, and sometimes appears to coincide with, the lower course 


of the Wye.’ Aithelstan, in summoning the Welch Princes to Hereford as 
to a frontier town, and confining their subjects within the Wye, was merely 
confirming the great work of Offa. The passage of the Wye by the Welch 
was ever regarded as an invasion.’ In the eleventh century, “when the 
Britons had invaded and were devastating England, Duke Harald was sent 
by the most pious King Edward to expel them. With the edge of the sword 
he reduced the province to peace, and made a law, that any Briton soever, 
who thenceforth should be found with a weapon on this side of the boundary 
line which he had laid down for them, namely, Offa’s Dyke, should have his 
right-hand cut off by the officers of the kingdom.”! 

Such was the recognised character of the Dyke at the time of the Norman 
Conquest of England. Neither then, nor ever during the period that Wales 


9 Arch. Camb. third series, iii. 204. 1 Langhorne’s Chronicon, p. 292. 

2H. Lhuyd, Brit. Deser. pp. 41, 47. 3 Anc. L. and I. of Wales, i. 183. 

* Lappenberg, Anglo-Sax. Hist. i. 240. 5 Kemble’s Sax. in Eng. i. 47. 

6 Speed’s Theatre of Gt. Britain, Radnorshire. (Bever’s Hist. is not printed.) 

7.“ Inde vagos Vaga Cambrenses, hinc respicit Anglos.” Necham, quoted by 
Camden (Monmouthshire). 

8 Will. Malmsb. Gest. Reg. Ang]. (Eng. Hist. Soc. edit.) ii. § 134, p. 214. 

9 Lapp. Anglo-Sax. Hist. ii. 252. 

1 Joan. Sarisbur. Policraticon, (1639,) vi. 6, 345. 
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— separate from England, was any other limit of the two countries 
aid down. 

Subsequently to the Conquest. the Marches of England and Wales, and, 
lastly, the remainder of Wales itself, fell under a peculiar system of occupation 
and government, which superseded this national boundary line, and almost 
effaced it from history. Offa’s Dyke no longer obtained express mention, 
because no historical or political event turned on the common limit of the 
Marches, which came to be regarded as one district of uniform character, 
and to be called, by an obvious abridgment, the Marches of Wales. The 
practical distinction for legislative and administrative purposes was between 
the shires of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Gloucester, according to their 
ancient bounds, on the one hand, and the Marches on the other; yet the 
ancient character of the Dyke continued to be recognised in matters of local 
description. ‘ 

The system of occupation and government referred to is that under which 
the Crown of England and its Barons acquired and ruled Wales and the 
Marches as a vast te of independent lordships. An explanation of 
this system involves ro political relation of Wales to the Crown and Realm 
of England at successive periods.? 

The Mercian, and subsequently English, policy of planting settlements in 
the March of the kingdom toward Wales received a new and aggressive 
development in the reign of Edward the Confessor. Harald, to whom the 
government of this March had been committed,’ emboldened by a series of 
successes against the Welch, formed the design of occupying their March also, 
probably as a step to their ultimate conquest. 

The entries in Aetna Book, relating to the territory on the west side of 
the Wye,‘ lead to the conclusion that Saxons were permanently established 
there in this reign. Doubtless they became so in furtherance of the design, and 
under the protection, of Harald, who himself crossed the river, and commenced 
building a fortress at Porth Iscoed on the Severn. His own settlement was 
indeed soon after destroyed by the Welch, but those of his countrymen in the 
same district appear to have held their ground up to the Norman period. The 
hurried and important events of Harald’s own short reign left him no leisure 
for the affairs of Wales; but his policy in this respect was adopted by the 
Norman Kings of England, and became a system of conquest, gradually 
overspreading, not only the March of Wales, but also its more settled and 
eivilised districts. 

When Edward I. ascended the throne, a native principality of Wales was 
still surviving, though owning feudal subjection to the English Crown. The 
remainder of Wales and the Marches, as subjected to the English power, 
consisted of very numerous Lordships, of which some had been acquired by the 
Crown itself, and retained in its own possession (in proprietatis dominio), and 
the remainder, however acquired, were held of the Crown by feudal tenure 
(jure feudali subjecta), but were not in its possession. These latter were the 
Lordships Marchers (dominia Marchiarum),' and the Barons who held them 
were called, in reference thereto, Lords Marchers (domini Marchiales).® 

Some Lordships Marchers originated in the submission of their Welch Lords, 
who anticipated the gradual but sure progress of the invasion, and saved their 


2 The relation of Wales to the Crown of England is treated of by Lord Hale in 
his “‘ Preparatory Notes touching the Rights of the Crown.”—Hale’s MSS. Addit. 
in Lincoln’s Inn Library, No. 9, ¢. iii. pp. 27—45 (not printed). 

3 Kemble’s Sax. in Eng. i. 46, note. 4 Arch. Camb. first series, iii, 332. 

5 Coke, Entr. Quo Warranto 9, f. 549 b. 6 Ibid, 3, f. 534. 
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lands, by transferring their allegiance to the English Crown ;’ but the greater 
part were created by conquest. 

The vassals of the Crown made conquests by licence of their feudal superior, 
granted on the usual condition of tenure. ‘This licence was not tacit only, as 
has been supposed,® but often express,® as in the charters of King John to 
Wennowen of Kevelioch,! and to William de Braose.? 

The title of the King to his Lordships in Wales and the Marches rested on 
the same grounds as his title to the of England,—namely, conquest 
and submission. The titles of his Barons to their Lordships Marchers were 
similarly founded. The sole distinction between a Crown Lordship and a 
Lordship Marcher was the condition of feudal tenure to which the latter was 
subject, a condition perfectly consistent with the independent sovereignty of 
the tenant within his tenement, as is evident from the example of many states 
of continental Europe during the feudal period.’ All Lordships in Wales and 
the Marches held by, or in chief of, the Crown were, in respect of internal 
er ms alike independent sovereignties.* The King had within his 

rdships all royal prerogatives of dominion, jurisdiction, and revenue, not 
as King of England, but as Lord by conquest or submission. His Barons had 
within their Lordships Marchers the same prerogatives in their own right as 
Lords Marchers without any royal grant.5 

King Edward I. himself finally overthrew the last native government in 
Wales in the eleventh year of his reign, after which no new Lordship Marcher 
was, or indeed could be, created. In the following year he issued the famous 
Statutes of Wales, otherwise called, from the place of their enactment, the 
Statutes of Rhyddlan. 

The instrument containing and authorising these statutes is well described 
by the Lords’ Committee on the Dignity of a Peer, in their Report, as ap- 
proved by the great lawyer Lord Redesdale.’ It is not, nor does it purport 
to be, a parliamentary act, but a charter of the King to all his subjects of the 
land of Snowdon, and of other his lands in Wales, emanating throughout from 
his sole authority, and having his own seal affixed. The absolute power of 
legislation which he assumed is that generally allowed to be inherent in a 
sovereign on foreign conquest, and was neither more nor less than belonged to 
every Lord Marcher, as well as to himself. 

The King commences his charter by declaring that Divine Providence had 
brought the land of Wales, previously subject to him by feudal law, entirely 
into his possession, and annexed and united it to the Crown of his kingdom. 
This was strictly true of the newly-conquered principality, and in some 
sense of the more ancient acquisitions of the Crown, but was quite inapplicable 


7“ Government of Wales,” in Hist. of Ludlow, by R. H. C., p. 109. 

8 Ibid. p. 99. ® Arch. Camb. first series, iv. 141. 

1 Charter of the Welch.—John, by the Grace of God, &c., to our beloved and 
faithful Wennowen of Kevelioch, for his homage and service, all lands, &c., as well 
in North Wales as in South Wales and Powis, as well acquired as to be acquired 
over our enemies, &c., to hold of us and our heirs, &c. Dated at Poitiers, 4 Dec. 
1 John (A.D. 1199).—Rot. Chart. 63. 

2 Charter of William de Braose.—John, by the grace of God, &c., to William de 
Braose and his heirs, all lands, &c., which he hath acquired and which hereafter he 
shall be able to acquire over our enemies the Welch, to hold of us and our heirs, 
save Kardigan with its dependencies, which we retain. Dated at Caen, 3 June, 2 
John (A.D. 1200).—Rot. Chart. 66 b. : 

3 Coke, 4 Inst. c. xlvii. p. 240, note. 

*Yr. Bk. 19 H. VI. 12; Harg. L. T. 399 ; Coke, 4 Inst. c. xlii. p. 223. 

5 Coke, Entr. Quo Warr. 9, f. 549 b. 6 Govt. of Wales, p. 107. 

7 First Report (1820), div. viii. vol. i. p. 191. 
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to the Lordships Marchers, which still remained in the possession of their 
Lords, and were not, and could not be, affected in this respect by a royal 
charter. If any further argument that this document is not a parliamentary 
act were wanting, it might be found in this unqualified claim to the possession 
of Wales, which the numerous Lords Marchers in Parliament would scarcely 
have admitted. This claim, however comprehensively worded, was effectual 
only to the extent of the territory in the King’s own hands, as is further 
evident from the enacting part of the charter, which clearly affects that 
territory only. 

The King’s Welch dominion comprised, in North Wales, Anglesey, Caer- 
narvon, and Merioneth, which formed the Principality, and Flint, which was 
attached to the Palatinate of Chester; and, in South Wales, Caermarthen, 
Llanpader, and Cardigan. This dominion, although united in possession to 
the English Crown, was not the less a separate or sovereignty. It was 
er to Edward of Caernarvon, Prince of Wales, by charter (7th Feb. 29 

d. I. 1801). Additional territories, acquired in the interim, were included 
in the next charter, that to Edward the Black Prince (12th May, 17 Ed. III. 
1343).° During two centuries similar grants were made to the heir apparent 
of the Crown for the time being, with the singular limitation “ to him and his 
heirs, Kings of England ;” thus continually and finally revesting this dominion 
in the Crown but never thereby merging or destroying its separate existence. 
Arthur, son of Henry VII. was the last Prince who received the grant, and 
exercised jurisdiction in his own name. After his death (2nd April, 1502) 
his brother Henry was raised to the title, but received no similar charter. 
Probably the King and his advisers were already considering the irregular and 
inconvenient relation of Wales to England, and contemplating such legislative 
changes as were effected in the succeeding reign. 

So long as Wales remained separate from the Realm of England, this 
Royal dominion within it had a political unity, as distinguished from the 
Lordships which occupied the remainder of the country and the Marches,’ 
—-a distinction to be borne in mind in reference to many ancient documents 
and reports of legal decisions, which are otherwise unintelligible. 

The division of Wales into shires can scarcely be said to have begun before 
the Statutes of Rhyddlan. Pembroke and Glamorgan may have been called 
counties at an earlier date; but the words are not strictly synonymous. The 
primary meaning of shire is, a division of a realm; of county, the district held 
or governed by a count or earl. a shire implies a realm, and was usually 
committed or left by the supreme ruler to the government of an earl. On 
the other hand, every county joined to a realm became a shire, or part of a 
shire. But many counties were not within any realm. Long after the for- 
mation of the ancient shires of Wales, the term “county” continued to be 
applied to Lordships Marchers which never even gave their names to shires, 
aes. of course, comprised in the final shire-distribution. 

The historian tracing the origin of the ancient shires of Wales is guided 
by the analogy of England. The Anglo-Saxon shires* were of two classes. 
Those of the first class were originally distinct royalties, formed by the Anglo- 
Saxons out of lands acquired from the Britons. Those of the second class 
arose from the dismemberment of the larger kingdoms, and seem to have been 
formed by placing one or more wapentakes or hundreds under the government 
of an ealdorman or earl. In some instances smaller shires have been annexed 
to a larger district. Formed thus, at various periods and upon different 
systems, it seems to follow that the shires were not necessarily administered 


8 Courthope’s Historic Peerage. ® Dodridge’s Hist. of Wales. 
1 Govt. of Wales, p. 117. 2 Palgrave’s Ang.-Sax, Period, i, 116. 
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according to a uniform scheme. Often the same ealdorman or earl presided 
over several shires, and also held great offices of state or commands: and 
hence the shire-government was early exercised by deputies. 

In Wales the same causes produced the same effects. Welch shires of the 
first class may be represented by Pembroke and Glamorgan, originally great 
Lordships Marchers or counties, forming no part of the royal dominion 
consolidated by Edward L., but gradually acquiring the government, and with 
it the name, of shires; and at length declared and confirmed as such by the 
supreme authority. Those of the second class derived their origin from the 
Statutes of Rhyddlan. 

These Statutes name six districts, viz.: 1, Anglesey; 2, Caernarvon; 3, 
Merioneth ; 4, Flint; 5, Caermarthen; 6, Llanpader and Cardigan; but do 
not purport to erect them into shires, nor even clearly refer to them as 
such. The ancient national division into commotes seems to have been 
adopted as the basis of the new jurisdiction. As the Anglo-Saxon ealdorman 
or earl often presided over several shires, so the vice-comes under the Statutes 

overned several commotes independent of each other. But every commote 
its own coroner elected by itself, its own bailiff, and its own courts, with 
important powers and liberties. The Statutes, however, were doubtless intended 
to pave the way for shire-government on the English system. Each vice- 
comital district, or aggregate of commotes, soon acquired a unity in itself, 
and, by analogy, the name of county or shire. Caermarthen was called 
comitatus as early as 18 Ed. I., Cardigan in 20 Ed. I., and Anglesey in 14 
Ed. II. The commotes fell into a position corresponding to wapentakes or 
hundreds in England. Subsequently, these shires were more regularly divided 
into hundreds. It does not appear at what period or by what authority the 
three shires of North Wales (so called)—Anglesey, Caernarvon, and 
Merionethwere so divided. The junction of the lordship of Mouthway 
pen to the latter shire as a commote by the Act of Union® implies that, 

ere at least, the ancient Welch districts had not yet been superseded. A 
later Act, uniting certain lordships and parishes to Flintshire, constitutes some 
into a new hundred, and annexes the remainder to one already existing ;° 
whence it may be concluded that the close connection of this shire with 
Chester had led to its early adoption of this English mode of division. The 
four ancient shires of South Wales remained undivided down to the passing 
of the Act of Union.’ 

In early times the authority of the English Parliament in Wales, so far as 
it extended there at all, was uniform, but incomplete,—such, namely, as was 
usually claimed by, and conceded to, a paramount state over vassal states. It 
regulated the relations of Welch Lordships to England and to each other, 
and extended protection in person and property to English subjects in Wales ; 
but it did not touch internal administration. The union of the Royal 
dominion in Wales to the English Crown broke this uniformity; for it 
extended to that dominion the complete authority of the English Parliament. 
Thenceforth laws for Wales were made, not by Royal Charter, but in Parlia- 


3 The copy of these Statutes printed in the Record of Caernarvon (1828), and 
thence adopted in the Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales (1841), differs in some 
respects from that in the Statutes of the Realm (1812). There is some confusion 
between the abbreviations of comitatus and commotus, which words also appear to 
bear each a two-fold meaning, viz. the county or county court, and the commote or 
commote court. 

4 Ryl. Plac. Parl. pp. 44, 74, 418. Rot. Parl. pp. 37, 70, 379. 

5 27 Hen. VIII. c. 26, s. 16. 6 33 Hen. VIII. c. 13, ss. 3, 4. 

727 Hen. VIII. c. 26, s. 20. 
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ment,’ to which representatives from Wales were soon summoned.’ But 
grievances in the Marches were for the most part beyond the scope of 
Parliament ; and the proper legislature for their relief was the King and his 
Council and the Lords hers.! 

“Wales,” in the lan of the English Parliament, often signifies no 
more than the Welch dominion united to the Crown. When, and how far, 
it is to be taken in this narrower sense, may depend on the Act in which it 
occurs. If such an Act purport to touch internal government, ‘“ Wales” 
must, so far at least, be restricted to the Royal dominion. For example, the 
“Act for the making of Justices of the Peace in Wales” touches internal 
government, and moreover thus describes its own scope ;—“ the King’s 
counties of Flint in Wales adjoining to the county of Chester and also his 
counties of Anglesey Caernarvon and Merioneth within his principality of 
North Wales and also his counties of Cardigan Caermarthen Pembroke and 
Glamorgan in South Wales.”? But the “Act for Abuses in the Forests of 
Wales” neither in substance nor in word suggests such a restriction,’ and 
therefore may be taken to extend to the Marches. In short, “ Wales” came 
to signify the shire-ground as distinguished from the Marches; and thus the 
name which in an earlier age denoted the native principality—the last refuge 
of the national institutions—in later times marked the districts of which the 
government and laws were more closely assimilated to those of the kingdom 
of England. 

Process of time, rebellions and civil wars, and consequent escheats and 
forfeitures, gradually increased the authority of the Crown in the Marches, 
and brought most of the Lordships Marchers into its possession; but such 
possession did not of itself unite them to the Crown. The King held them ut 
dominus Marchialis,* not as King of England. The substitution of shire— 
for March—government appears to have sng the condition upon which union 
to the Crown was held to be effected. 

King Edward IV., about the seventeenth year of his reign, sent his son 
Edward Prince of Wales, with a guardian and council, to Ludlow Castle, to 
assume and exercise there the government of Wales and the Marches. 
Hence arose the authority of the President and Council of Wales and the 
Marches,® who soon became a recognised and permanent body. They sat by 
the Royal Commission, and proceeded in judicial matters as a Court of 
Equity. Their jurisdiction was extensive, and its limits not very clearly 
defined ; and hence they became a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
Crown, which long successfully resisted their abolition. 

The accession of the Tudor dynasty to the English throne was not only 
flattering to the pride and conciliatory to the spirit, but also conducive to the 
social and political advancement, of the Welch nation. Soon after that period, 
the legislation of the English Parliament for Wales, formerly restrictive and 
severe as for a conquered country, sought rather to reform the people and to 
assimilate the laws to those of England. Whenever it was possible, the 
statutes of the Realm of England were framed so as specially to include 
Wales. Formerly, measures of restraint were chiefly directed against the 
Welchmen of the Marches by way of protection to the adjoining English 
counties; now they were also applied to protect the same Welchmen against 


8 Rot. Parl. 35 Ed. I.; Report on the Dignity of a Peer, vol. I., p. 253. 

® Rot. Parl. 15 Ed, II., App. 456; Foed. N. E. t. ii. p. 649, 20 Ed. II.; Report, 
&e., vol. I. pp. 282, 288. |! Rot. Parl. R. II., p. 45; Report, &c., vol. I. p. 338. 

227 Hen. VIII. ¢. 5. 3 Ib. c. 7. 

* Coke Entr. Qao Warr. Art. 3, f. 534. 5 Coke, 4 Inst. c. xlviii. 

621 Hen. VIII. c.6; 23 Hen. VIII. c.5; 27 Hen. VIII. cc. 14, 24. 
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the oppression of the Lords Marchers and their officers.’ The “Act for re- 
continuing certain Liberties and Franchises heretofore taken from the 
Crown,”* so far as it affected Wales and the Marches, was preparatory and 
auxiliary to the Welch Act of Union, passed in the same session. 

The “ Act for Laws and Justice to be administered in Wales in like form 
as it is in this Realm,”® concerns not only Wales in its widest sense, but the 
March of England toward Wales also. Four distinct measures were deemed 

uisite for effecting its object, namely: 1, the union of Wales to the Realm 
of England ; 2, the reduction of the Marches to shire-ground ; 3, the extension 
of English laws to Wales; and 4, the extension of the English judicature to 
Wales. Of these, the two former were fully, the two latter only partially, 
carried out at this time. 

As to the first, the Act, in uniting Wales to, did not confound it with, 
England. The common boundary lines of realms are not obliterated by 
political union ; they are merely removed into the province of historical and 
antiquarian science. Their political existence, indeed, terminates ; but, for 
that very reason, no occasion for their subsequent alteration can ever arise, 
and they remain historically unchangeable. That the union of countries 
concludes, in point of time, the question of their common limit, is little more 
than a truism, and applies as well to Wales as to the Anglo-Saxon states ; 
for this comprehension of the former in the united Realm of England and 
Wales is strictly analogous to the earlier comprehension of the latter in the 
Realm of England. The extent of Wales, equally with that of Wessex or of 
Mercia, can only be discussed in reference to the period of its separate 
existence. 

The second measure of the Act reduced the Marches to shire-ground; in 
other words, completed the shire-distribution of the united Realm of England 
and Wales. With some trifling exceptions, the Lordships in the March of 
England were joined to English shires, and of those in the March of Wales 
some were joined to ancient Welch shires, and the remainder alloted into 
five new shires, viz., Monmouth, Brecknock, Radnor, Montgomery, Denbigh. 
Thenceforth accordingly the shires of Wales were reckoned thirteen in 
number.'!| The territory comprised in them is nearly identical with the 
country according to its ancient limit; which, however, being anterior to, 
should be considered irrespective of, its shire-distribution. 

Thus Wales and the Marches became historical expressions. The laws 
founded on the political position of the former as external to England, and of 
the latter as external to the shires, became practically obsolete. This con- 
sequence of the Act, in reference to the local administration of criminal 
justice implied in shire-government, drew an earnest remonstrance from the 
then Lord President of Wales, who regarded the Welch as yet unfit to enjoy 
this ange dl 

The Legislature aimed at carrying out the third measure by a general 


extension of English laws to Wales, excepting, however, the rights of the 
Lords Marchers so far as they were compatible with the King’s dominion and 


7 26 Hen. VIII. cc. 4, 5, 6,12; 27 Hen. VIII. ce. 5, 7. 

8 27 Hen. VIII. c. 24. 927 Hen. VIII. c. 26. 

1H. Lhuyd, Brit. Descr. Fragment. (1568); ‘‘ Breviary of Britain” (being a 
translation of the above) (pr. 1573) ; Price’s Descr. of Wales, augm. by H. L., pr. 
in Wynne’s Hist. of Wales (1774); Camden’s Britannia (1586); Churchyard’s 
Worthiness of Wales (1587); Dodridge’s Hist. of Wales (1603, pr. 1630); H. of 
Commons’ Journals, ii. 57 (1640). 

? State Papers, Hen. VIII. i. p. 454, part ii. let. xliii. Roland Lee to Cromwell, 
12 March, 1536, 
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jurisdiction, together with certain local customs. But it was in the nature of 
the case that the full application of this general rule would long be delayed by 
national attachment to ancient laws, and by the power of vested and —_ 
tant interests; and that it was in fact so delayed is evident from many. later 
enactments, The exceptions in favour of the Lords Marchers are probably 
due, not only to their great territorial influence, but also to the presence of 
many of them in the Parliament itself. 

As to the fourth measure, the Act did not touch the President and Council 
of Wales and the Marches, nor the Court of Equity before them, It super- 
seded the civil and criminal courts of the Lordships Marchers, which fell 
under the jurisdiction of the shires wherein they were severally comprised. 
Further, it extended the English judicature to the new Welch shire of Mon- 
mouth; but, considering that the four other new shires were far distant from 
London, and the inhabitants thereof were not of substance, power, and ability 
to travel out of their own countries to seek the administration of justice, it 
established local judicatures there; and, for similar reasons, retained those 
already existing in the eight ancient shires. Hence this measure was of 
necessity left incomplete, until, in the course of time, and from the progress 
of society, these reasons should cease to be applicable. 

The continuance of these local judicatures subsequently to the union of 
England and Wales, is the root of the modern dispute as to the common 
limit of the two countries. As early as the time of Speed,’ it seems to have 
been assumed by some, that the provinces of the English and Welch judi- 
catures constituted respectively England and Wales. But neither reason 
nor authority supports this assumption. The history and antiquities, the 
language and literature, the established rights and laws of a country, constitute 
and characterize its nationality, and remain unaffected by a measure merely 
concerning the administration of justice. The Acts of Parliament concerning 
Wales passed in the years immediately following,* and the Itinerary of Leland, 
who visited it at this very period, are evidence that these provisions of the 
Act of Union were not so interpreted by contemporary authority. To blot 
out the national name of a country solely on the ground that jit no longer re- 
tains a separate judicature, is an unreasonable and useless change; and, with 
reference to a part only of a country, such a change is not merely useless, but 
directly and widely injurious, as breaking the national unity, and so introducing 
confusion into the general history of the whole. 

Eight years after the passing of the Act of Union, these local judicatures of 
Wales, being found inefficient and inconvenient, gave place to a new and uni- 
form system, created by the “Act for certain ordinances in the King’s 
Majesty’s Dominion and Principality of Wales.”> 

he first section of this Act, that ‘‘ Wales be from henceforth divided into 
twelve shires,” is often adduced in support of the vulgar error respecting the 
extent of that country. ‘These words, however, do not purport to declare the 
legal limits of Wales as then understood, but to create a new Wales, by 
naming the shires of which it shall henceforth be constituted. This new 
limitation can only bear a qualified sense; not historical, for an Act of 
Parliament cannot alter history ; nor political, for a political division between 
two countries already become and still remaining politically one is a con- 
tradiction in terms, and can only be compared to a reconstitution by arbitrary 
limits of the Heptarchy, without touching the integrity of England. Further, 


% Speed’s Theatre of Great Britain, 1611. 

428 Hen. VIII. cc. 3,6; 31 Hen. VIII. ec. 7, 11 ; 32 Hen. VIII. ce. 4, 13, 27, 
37; 33 Hen. VIII. c. 17; 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. ¢. 26. 

5 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26, 
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that it was not only of a qualified, but also of a temporary character—a 
limitation for a spetial purpose only, which has now passed away, carrying 
with it the limitation—is evident from the remainder of the Act itself, subse- 
quent legislation, and the best authorities. 

The Act comprises a variety of matters independent of its chief object. It 
contains 66 sections. The first is quoted above; the second confirms the 
limitations of hundreds, lately made within some of the ancient and all of the 
new shites, by Royal Commission under the Act of Union.’ The third con- 
tinues the President and Council of Wales and the Marches of the same. The 
sections from 4 to 32 inclusive establish the new judicature. Of the re- 
maining enactments some are rendered necessary by the existence of two 
separate judicial systems within the same realm ; some assimilate certain laws 
of Wales to those of England; some are local, or personal, or commercial, 
arrangements ; some relate to parliamentary representation ; and some reserve 
certain rights and liberties. k inally, there was a clause giving to the King 
unlimited power of alteration, revocation, and re-enactment, which was 
repealed in the reign of James I. 

The limitation of Wales to twelve shires by sec. 1, does not apply to sec. 2, 
which is merely supplementary to a former Act.’ Neither does it apply to 
sec. 3, continuing the President and Council of Wales and the Marches 
thereof, and the Court of Equity before them. The Act does not purport 
to alter or limit, but to strengthen and warrant, this Court,’ which still 
exercised authority over the same territory, although the Marches had become 
shire-ground. Sec. 1 in effect creates a judicial Wales as the province or 
scope of the new judicature established by sections 4 to 32, and therefore 
belongs to that set of enactments only. It lays down an arbitrary limit, 
which, so far as it serves its purpose, is reasonable and proper, but in all other 
respects is unreal and useless, and leads to confusion. The use of the term 
‘“* Wales” in this limited sense in other parts of the Act, and in subsequent 
. Acts not concerning the Welch judicature, involves no inconsistency. Such 
Acts must, from their very nature, extend to Wales in its full and real sense, 
but cannot therefore disregard the special sense affixed to the word by Par- 
liament. Hence, to avoid ambiguity, they usually specify, in addition, those 
parts of it not included in the twelve shires; thus bearing witness, in 
substantial legislation, to the unity of the country, which, in nominal 
description, they are compelled to divide. 

That such and such only was the meaning of this new limitation of Wales, 
is further evident from the remarkable proceedings taken during the following 
century concerning the Royal Commission of the Lord President of Wales 
and the Marches. 

Although the ancient Marches were politically abolished by the Act which 
made them shire-ground,’ this Commission continued to be worded as before. 
‘“‘ Wales,” however, in that instrument, began thenceforward to signify the 
thirteen Welch shires; but the meaning to be attached to “‘ Marches” was 
not so clear, and became the subject of an important controversy. It seemed 
applicable to the remainder of the ancient Marches which had been joined to 
English shires. But English shires were subject, in their entirety, to the 
English Court of Equity, and hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction. _ 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the Crown, with a view to terminate this con- 
flict, and not unwilling to extend at the same time the — of its own 
officer, took occasion to insert the names of the shires of Salop, Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester in the Lord President’s Commission. In the 2 


6 27 Hen. VIII. c. 26. s. 20. 727 Hen. VIII. c. 26. s, 20. 
8 Coke, 4 Inst. c. xlviii. p. 242. 927 Hen. VIII. c. 26. 
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Jas. I. this Commission, so far as it comprised these four shires, was disputed 
as an illegal encroachment of the Crown, on the ground that a Commission 
unauthorised by Parliament cannot raise a Court of Equity. The question 
was as to the meaning of the word “Marches” in the Act’ continuing the 
Lord President and his Court; the Crown alleging that it meant these four 
border shires. All the judges were specially assembled to consider this 
question. Sir Francis Bacon, then Solicitor-General, has fully set out the 
arguments used by the Crown, and the points which they were intended to 
establish or refute, in his tract on “The Jurisdiction of the Marches.”* The 
case against the Commission, the authorities cited in support of the case, and 
the decision of the judges, are recorded by one of the most eminent of those 
judges, Sir Edward Coke? The decision was unanimous against the Crown, 
and the King declared his intention of mae the Commission accordingly. 
It was not, however, afterwards reformed at points, as it ought to have 
been, and a Bill to exempt the four shires from the authority of the Lord 
President was brought into the House of Commons; but this, after some dis- 
cussion, was withdrawn, in consideration of a further promise from the King. 
The evil remained without adequate remedy during this and the following 

ign, and led to the appointment, by the House of Commons, of a Committee, 
ree. ing the knights and burgesses of the thirteen counties of the Principality 
of Wales, and of the four shires the Marches of Wales, to consider the 
jurisdiction of the Court of the Council of the Marches.* On the report of this 
Committee, a second Bill to exempt the four shires was brought in, and passed 
both Houses of Parliament, but never received the Royal Assent, and seems 
to have been dropped during the political troubles of eh times. No legis- 
lation on the subject took place during the period of the Commonwealth, and 
the subsequent re-action in favour of royal power prevented it from being 
mooted during the reigns of Charles II. and James II.; but no sooner was 
the Revolution accomplished, than an Act was passed for the total abolition 
of the Court itself.5 . 

This Act was an important step towards unity of jurisdiction in matters of 
Equity throughout the Realm of England and Wales, but the local judi- 
cature of the twelve shires survived in full force to our own day. 

An arbitrary limitation of territory, laid down for a special purpose, is 
inseparably connected with that purpose. They stand and fall together. 
Cessante ratione, cessat et ipsa lex. "Man, as the province of a separate 
judicature, was such a limitation. A series of Acts from the reign of Henry 

IIL. assimilated the procedure there to the English form, and at length the 
“Act for the more effectual Administration of Justice in England and 
Wales” ® abolished the separate judicature, and completed the work commenced 
at the Union by extending the jurisdiction of the Law Courts at Westminster 
to the remaining twelve shires,—thus virtually terminating the existence of 
the judicial Wales. 

The popular opinion, that Wales consists of twelve shires only, was true 
in a certain special sense up to the passing of this Act ; since then it has not 
been and is not true in any sense =F arm 4 It was founded on the words of 
the Act for certain Ordinances in Wales:7 it was supported and strengthened 
by the exceptional position of the twelve shires as a distinct judicial district, 
a circumstance constantly present to men’s eyes, and affecting their immediate 
business and interests, during three centuries. Its wide prevalence is scarcely 


134 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26, 8. 3. 2 Bacon’s Law Tracts. 

34 Inst. c. xlviii. p. 242, 4H. of C. Journals, ii. 57, 23 Dec. 1640, 16 Car. 
51 W. and M. c, 27. 611 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. ¢. 70. 
7 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26, 8. 1. 
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ee to those who have observed how vague and indistinct, for the most 
part, is the knowledge of Anglo-Welch history and legislation. It is to be 
marked as erroneous; and not only on theoretical grounds; for it brings 
confusion into the history, law, archeology, and geography of the whole border 
district, and is universally adopted in modern books of the latter science. 
The line in the map of the united Realm of England and Wales separating 
off the twelve shires should disappear, as signifying nothing ; for the fifty-two 
shires of the Realm now enjoy not only a political and ea but also a judicial 
equality. On the other hand, the line of Offa’s Dyke and the river Wye 
should be drawn as an historical limit independent of the shire-divisions. It 
corresponds, generally speaking, with the ancient distribution of the fifty-two 
shires into thirteen Welch and thirty-nine English ;* and that distribution 
should be adopted, if any be necessary. 
H. Satussury Mian, F.S.A. 


THE EARLY INSCRIBED AND SCULPTURED STONES 
OF WALES. 


(Continued from p. 292, Vol. V.) 
THE GREAT CROSS IN NEVERN CHURCH-YARD. 


Tue little village of Nevern, in Pembrokeshire, possesses 
many points of interest both to the lover of nature and 
the antiquary. The charming situation of the village 
was admired by all who visited it during the recent 
meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association, 
whilst the beautiful workmanship and large size of the 
carved and inscribed cross, standing near the south side 
of the church, attracted the especial attention of the 
members. 

This cross is equalled only by two other crosses in 
Wales, namely, that at Carew, in Pembrokeshire, and the 
Maen Achwynfan, near Newmarket, in Flintshire,—all of 
the three exhibiting the same general form and features. 

My first acquaintance with this cross is now of several 
years’ date, and extends back to the incumbency of the 
Rev. J. Jones (Tegid), my visit to whom recalled scenes 
of former Oxford days, and who subsequently furnished 
me with the following admeasurements of the cross :— 
Height from the surface of the ground to the top of the 


8 Camden’s Britannia, edit. 1789, vol. i. p. cxxxii. 
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shaft, 10 feet; from the top of the shaft to the cross, 10 
inches; height of the cross, 243. inches; breadth of the 
shaft at the base, 27 inches; in the middle, 24 inches; 
at.the top, 22 inches; width of the cross, 244 inches. 
The shaft is formed of. a squared block of stone, the base 
having a slightly widened portion, and the top narrowed 
obliquely on the west face; the north and south sides are 
not quite so wide as the east and wegt faces. Partial 
representations of this cross have hitherto been published,' 
but its four sides are now for the first time given to the 
public, reduced by the camera from careful rubbings 
made with the assistance of Tegid himself. It will be 
seen that each of the two principal faces, east and west, 
has a narrow space above the two lower ornamented 
compartments inscribed with letters, easily decipherable, 
but not.so easily intelligible. That on the east side has 
the letters 





ho." h 











thus arranged ; whilst that on the west is inscribed 





dnf 











I must admit my inability to explain the meaning of 
these letters, which are represented not in Roman capitals, 
nor in the minuscule form, but in that peculiar alphabet 
which is found in all the earliest Christian British inscrip- 
tions at Llantwit, &c., and which agree with the letters 
in the Gospels of St. Chad, MacRegol, Lindisfarne, and 
in the grandest Irish manuscripts, such as the Book of 
Kells. The inscriptions have also been given in Bishop 
Gibson’s and Gough’s editions of Camden’s Britannia, 
without any attempt to explain them. 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. iii.; Journal of Archeological Asso- 
— vol. i. p. 145; Journal of Archeological Institute, vol. iii. 
p. 70. 
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The ornamentation of the four sides of this cross is of 
that kind to which the term Runic knots and circles has 
been perpetually misapplied. It is, however, not of 
Scandinavian but of Celtic origin, and is found in all the 
earliest Christian British and Irish monuments both of 
stone and metal, as well as in manuscripts. That it does 
occur, indeed, on some stone monuments with Runic in- 
scriptions in the Isle of Man and elsewhere is true ; but it 
nowhere occurs in Scandinavia, nor in Teutonic countries ; 
and therefore, as indeed historic records prove, its occur- 
rence with Runic inscriptions is due to Scandinavian 
visitors adopting the ornamentation with the religion of 
the country they resorted to. It will be seen from the 
engraving that the shaft of the cross consists on each 
side of a series of compartments, each containing a dif- 
ferently arranged interlaced ribbon, or other characte- 
ristic pattern, thus resembling the ornamented shafts of 
some of the gigantic initial letters in the early MSS. of 
the Gospels above alluded to, which may indeed be said 
almost truly to represent the shafts of these great crosses 
reduced to the size of a miniature, thus proving the 
identity of the workmanship, as well as of the workmen, 
by whom both classes of monuments were executed. 

Taking the representations of the Nevern cross as they 
occur in the accompanying plate, it will be seen that, in 
addition to the endless variety of the interlaced ribbon 
patterns, (each ribbon having an incised line running 
along its centre,) the south side has at its base a raised 
pattern of classical design, resembling the Grecian fret, of 
which a larger specimen occurs at the top of the west 
side. Above this fret on the south side is a curious dia- 
gonal pattern, formed of narrow raised and angulated lines, 
the general effect produced being that of a St. Andrew’s 
cross with the spaces between the arms filled in with four 
pairs of incised Ts placed obliquely, with the tops of each 
pair placed in opposition to each other. This is also the 
character of the bottom compartment on the east side, 
but here only one-fourth of the pattern is represented, 
and consequently there is only one pair of Ts similarly 

AROH, CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. VI. H 
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placed, with raised knobs in the open spaces. It will be 
seen that if the pattern on the south side were to be 
doubled or quadrupled, the oblique Ts would form a 
series of Xs, giving somewhat of the character of the 
curious pattern in the compartment on the east side, 
above the inscription.* These diagonal patterns have 
very much of a Chinese character about them, as is also 
especially the case with the compartment above the in- 
scription on the west side, and that at the bottom of the 
north side, where four Ts are so arranged as to.form a 
series of steps in the spaces between the letters. The 
pattern at the bottom of the west side is another modifi- 
cation of these diagonal designs, and is of common occur- 
rence on the Llantwit and other early decorated stones. 

The head of the cross is of elegant proportions, the four 
arms of equal size, short, widened at the ends, with the 
spaces below the arms sunk, the depressed parts with a 
raised boss in the centre of each, as is also the case with 
the centre of the cross itself, which is ornamented with an 
interlaced ribbon pattern, as is also the narrow space at 
the base of the cross. 

With reference to the date of the cross it is difficult, in 
the absence of direct evidence, to arrive at anything like 
a precise idea. 1 have stated that both in its paleeographic 
and ornamental characters it agrees with the Llantwit 
stones, and MSS. of the seventh and eighth centuries, but 
its general form agrees rather with that of the later Irish 
crosses; and as in such outlying districts as Nevern it is 
likely that little change was made until the Norman 
period led to the introduction of Gothic art, it is, not im- 
possible that this cross may be as recent as the tenth, 
eleventh, or early part of the twelfth century. I do not 
think a more modern date can be assigned to it than the 
latter of these periods, but would rather refer it to the 
eleventh. 


2 A curious error of the sculptor in this pattern will be noticed, the 
upper fill-foll cross having the angulated end of its left upper arm 
reversed. The ingenious manner in which the adjoining ornament 
has been modified will be observed. 
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*‘ The church of Nevern,” as we learn from Fenton’s Pembroke- 
shire, “is dedicated, as are-most of the churches in this district, 
to St. Brynach, who flourished in the sixth century, and was a 
contemporary of St. David. He is reputed to have lived an 
eremitical life in the neighbourhood of a certain mountain’ of 
Cemaes,. where legend says he was often visited by angels, who 
spiritually ministered to him, and that the place was thence de- 
nominated ‘ Mons Angelorum,’ which could be no other than 
that which is now called Carn Engylion, or as it is corrupted, 
Carn Englyn, overhanging the principal church of all those con- 
secrated to him, and which in compliment was founded near the 
palace of the regulus of the country, probably Meurig, one of 
Arthur’s courtiers, who is said to have held his sanctity in such 
veneration, that he gave him all his lands free to endow his 
churches with.”—p. 542. 


Fenton adds the following notice of a legend respecting 
this cross :— 


“‘ George Owen has a whimsical reference to this stone when 
talking of the patron day of this parish, the 7th of April, on 
which day the cuckoo is said to begin his note, saying,—‘ I might 
well here omit an old report as yet fresh, of this odious bird, 
that, in the old world, the parish priest of this church would not 
begin mass until this bird, called the “ citizen’s ambassador,” had 
first appeared and began her note on a stone called St. Byrnach’s 
Stone, being curiously wrought with sundry sorts of knots stand- 
ing upright in the churchyard of this parish, and one year staying 
very long and the priest and the people expecting her accustomed 
coming (for I account this bird of the feminine gender) came at 
last, lighting on the said stone, her accustomed perching-place, 
and being scarce able once to sound the note, presently fell 
dead. This vulgar tale, although it concern in some sort church 
matters, you may either believe or not, without peril of damna- 
tion.’”—p. 542. 


OTHER STONES AT NEVERN. 


In Gough’s Camden (ii. p. 521) two other inscribed 
stones are also described and figured as existing in the 
church and church-yard of Nevern. One of these, in- 
scribed— 


3 “ The chief resort of the hermit saint is supposed to have been at 
a place above Cefn Meibion Owen, in the mountain by the roadside, 
where there is a well compassed round with a curtiledge of stone wall 
five or six feet thick, called Buarth Brynach, Brynach’s fold.” 
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VITALIANI 

EMERET— 
(the A and L in the upper line being conjoined, and the 
N reversed, thus (, the remainder being in Roman capi- 
tals) is said to have stood in the church-yard, on the 
north side of the church, and to have been two yards 
high, and of a triquetrous form. 

The other stone is said to have been pitched on end in 
Nevern Church, and to have been two feet high, round 
at the top, with a series of letters round the top of a 
form unlike that of any of the other early inscriptions, 
and which might at first be mistaken for seven or eight 
Runic, or even bardic letters. Neither of these stones 
are now to be found at Nevern. I learned, however, 
that some years ago a cross (possibly one of the above) 
had been moved from Nevern to Cwm Gloyne, by Mr. 
Owen. If so, I trust this notice will lead to some identi- 
fication thereof being afforded to archeologists, who have, 
in too many instances, to regret the removal of similar 
monuments from their old localities, without any record 
being preserved or affixed on the spot from which they 
have been removed. 

Whilst engaged with Tegid in hunting for the two 
stones mentioned above, we found a fragment of a Ro- 
man inscription built into the south wall of the church, 
measuring 14 inches by 5 inches, and inscribed with the 
following Roman capitals :— 

TH 
wi 
Mi 
IM 

The W in the second line has the two middle strokes 
crossed at top; the two Ms have the two middle strokes 
only reaching half the length of the side strokes, and the 
I in the third line is well tipped at top and bottom, as 
well as dilated in the middle. The letters are nearly three 
inches long. I can find no previous notice of this stone. 

The interior of the church of Nevern contains another 
early relic of British Christianity, in a large slab now 
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used as part of the pavement on the north side of the 
chancel, inscribed with a Greek cross, with a central boss, 
and with equal short limbs dilated at the ends, inscribed 
within a circle, the two outer incised lines forming which 
are extended downwards below the bottom arm, so as to 
form a long stem or shaft to the cross. The diameter of 
this cross is 28 inches, and the width of the stem running 
down the middle of the slab is 10 inches. Numerous 
other instances of similar incised Greek crosses occur in 
Pembroke and Cardiganshire, of which instances will be 
given in future articles. 


THE LLANIDYSSILIO STONES. 


During the late meeting of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association at Cardigan, attention was directed to 
three early inscribed stones, now built into the south outer 
wall of the church of Llanidyssilio, five miles north of 
Narberth, by two of our members, who had observed 
them a few days previously. Subsequently, I also paid 


these stones a visit, and took rubbings of them, which are 
copied in the accompanying woodcuts. 

I am informed by the Rev. H. L. Jones that the stones 
are of the porphyritic greenstone, common on the Preseleu 
mountain; the one first described below has a rather 
smooth surface, the second is very rough, and the third 
quite smooth. 

The first of these stones is recorded by Lewis in his 
Topographical Dictionary of Wales, and is read by him 
LUTORICI FIL . PAULIN . MARINILATIO. The stone is of irre- 
gular form, 3 feet wide in the broadest part, and 3 feet 
9 inches high. A portion of the upper face has scaled 
off, the scaling commencing with the first letter, which, 
however, a careful examination of the margin shows to 
have been a C, followed by the letters LUTORIG, fol- 
lowed by a very indistinct upright I. The rest of the 
inscription is plain, the whole being 

CLUTORIg! 
FIL] PAVLINI 
MARINILATIO 
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the second and third letters of the name Paulini being 
conjoined, as well as the first and second letters of the 
third line. The whole of the letters are rather rude 


Inscribed Stone, Llanidyssilio, Pembrokeshire, 


Roman capitals, except the G, which is of the uncial 
form. They are about 4 inches in height. The meaning 
of the third line is doubtful. There is here no “hic 
jacit,” so common on these monuments; and the words 
of the first and second lines are in the genitive case ;* 
and as probably MARINI was a second name of Paulinus, 
we might suppose the LATIO to be a nominative to the 
name of Clutorigus, whose burial was doubtless here re- 
corded ; but we have so repeatedly shown this formula 
in the genitive case, requiring the word corpus to be 
understood as the wanting nominative, that we might 
infer the same here also. ‘The word LATIO has also no 
existence. Possibly it may be intended for LATEO, 
and to imply (notwithstanding the faulty Latinity and 
spelling) that the body of CLUTORIX was lying con- 


4 The Rev. D. H. Haigh insists that the names terminating in I 
on these Welsh stones are not in the genitive case.—Journ. Kilkenn; 
Ass., September, 1858. He has surely overlooked the word “ Fil#,” 
which settles the question. 
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cealed in the adjacent grave; or, as suggested to me by 
the Rev. Mr. Hingeston, the name may have been in- 
tended to be used in the first person,—I, CLUTORIX, 
lie here concealed (in the grave).’ 

Leaving this difficult word, we must notice the name 
of the father of the person recorded, namely PAULINUS, 
a name famous in the early religious history of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

There is, however, but little recorded of him in the 
Lives of the British Saints, although the name occurs 
on five or six of the Welsh stones. In the first Life of 
St. David, (Rees, Cambro-British Saints, p. 405,) Paul- 
inus is said to have been a disciple to a bishop at Rome. 
In the Latin life, however, contained in the Cotton MS. 
Vespasian A XIV., from which the MS. Titus D XXII. 
seems to have been translated and amplified, Paulinus 
is described as a scribe, and as “ discipulum Sancti Ger- 
mani episcopi, qui in insula guadam gratam Deo vitam 
agebat.” Possibly his foreign education and insular life 
may have suggested the additional name MARINI. A 
foot note to Mr. Rees’ translation adds that Paulinus, or 
Pawl Hen, appears to have been a North Briton, and 
one of the founders of the monastery of T? Gwyn ar 
Daf, or Whitland Abbey, Caermarthenshire. Paulinus 
became the master of St. David; and, subsequently, the 
former was afflicted with the loss of his sight, which, we 
are told, was restored by David, after the other scholars 
of Paulinus had failed. Subsequently (¢bid. p. 411) we 
find Paulinus in his old age at the Synod of Llanddewi 
Brevi, speaking of St. David as a comely and virtuous 
young man, who was always accompanied by an angel, 
and who, he consequently recommended, should be called 
upon to assist at the synod. Some other notices of this 
saint will be found in Rees’ Essay on the Welsh Saints, 
pp. 187, 188. 

The second of these stones is much rougher than the 


5 The grammatical errors in the Latinity of many of the Welsh 
stones has been repeatedly noticed in the course of my articles, and 
will admit the suggestion almost of any amount of error. 
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former ; but the inscription itself, now for the ‘first time 
published, offers no difficulty, being as follows :— 


EUOLENVS 
FIL— 
LITOgENI 
HIC IACIT 


There are a few paleographic peculiarities in this 
inscription; the second letter in the first line being a 


Inscribed Stone, Llanidyssilio, Pembrokeshire, 


U not V, and the N reversed in shape \, the U indistinct 
and injured, and the terminal S greatly elongated below 
the other letters; the word also is here in the nominative 
case. In the second line the F and I are conjoined, and 
the final I placed transversely, as is often the case. In 
the third line the g is of the Hiberno-British form, and 
the N again reversed, whilst the H at the beginning of 
the last line has the transverse bar very oblique; and the 
A in jacit (for jacet) much elongated below the other 
letters. With these exceptions the inscription is in Roman 
capitals, the letters being generally about 4 inches in 
height, and the stone itself 3 feet wide by 28 inches high. 
From the more debased form of the letters, I infer that it 
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is somewhat more recent than the grave-stone of Clu- 
torix. 

The third of the Llanidyssilio stones is now built into 
the south wall of the church, close to the south-west 
angle. It is of an oblong form, measuring 40 inches by 
16 inches, and is marked near one end with a circle, 





Renee 
UTTIHG Sc. 


Incised Stone, Llanidyssilio, Pembrokeshire. 


inclosing five smaller equally-sized circles, one forming 
the centre, and the four others arranged so that the outer 
spaces form a Greek cross, with dilated ends. The whole 
is formed of very slightly incised single lines, or the 
surface of the stone has been so much reduced that the 
incised lines, forming the pattern, are now but faintly 
seen, except by the slanting rays of the sun. There are 
no straight incised lines forming the stem of the cross, as 
in the Nevern slab. It is most probable that this was 


originally a sepulchral stone. 
J. O. Westwoop, M.A. 


Oxford, December, 1859. 
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Currespoudenre, 


CARDIGANSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—Referring to the evening discussion that ensued after the first 
excursion of our Archeological Meeting at Cardigan, and differing 
as I do from some of the suggestions there advanced to elucidate the 
detail of that day’s proceedings, I beg to offer the substance of some 
notes I made during a pedestrian ramble in the year 1838, over 
nearly the same ground, if it may be considered worthy of insertion 
in the pages of our Journal. 

The predatory bands of Danes, and other sea-rovers, that, at a very 
early period, made descents upon the Welsh coasts to the westward 
along the Irish Channel, (I may say, with scarce an exception,) fixed 
their landing-places, and fortified their temporary defences near a 
stream of water of some kind. This is the case at Aberporth, 
Penbryn, and particularly at Llangranog. This rocky inlet is 
naturally a very strong position, and possesses a constant supply of 
fine fresh water from the little brook that occupies the gorge below 
Pigeonsford, (being a name probably corrupted from Pagan’s-ford, 
in allusion to these early Danes,) and that here discharges itself into 
the sea. The island at the mouth of the creek at Llangranog is 
called Ynys Lochtyn, and the formidable post upon the lofty head- 
land which adjoins it, is termed Pen Dinas Lochtyn, evidently a cor- 
ruption of Lochlyn, or Llychlyn, i. e., the chief fort of the Dane ; this 
position was also judiciously selected as affording the invaders, when 
successfully repelled by the native Celts, a ready means of retreat to 
their boats. 

T shall now offer some remarks commencing at the flat ground to 
the northward of Cardigan, at a place called Y Verwig, i. e., the short 
cove, from ber, short, the feminine of byr, and gwyg, a cove. This 
place is the extremity of an extensive sandy tract, reaching up to the 
confines of Cardigan Common, (now inclosed,) where I arrive at the 
Warren Bank, two miles from that town. This mound appears to be 
artificial, and to have been added to the original sandy base, which is 
ef considerable elevation, and the whole has very much the appearance 
of a tumulus, but has, I believe, never been properly explored. It 
lies upon the right side of the high road going from Cardigan to 
Aberystwyth. Following this road, at about half a mile further on, 
I pass by Capel-pen-Parc, a Dissenting Chapel, and on the left hand 
notice a barrow, called Crig Efa, Eve's heap, and another on the 
right, termed Twmpath tylwith tég, i. ¢., the mound of the fair 
family. A little beyond the third milestone you arrive at Penllech 
yr Ast, i. e., the chief slab, or llech, of the bitch. The large incum- 
bent stone has been long since removed or destroyed ; but there are 
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some of its supporters yet in existence ; it is evidently sepulchral, but 
never having been properly examined, it would, without further 
investigation, be difficult to arrive at any right signification of the 
name, or the use for which it was erected. At the fourth milestone 
pass Z'remain, probably a corruption of Tremaen, from its proximity 
to Llech yr Ast, and to a maenhir near the church. At the distance 
across a few fields on the north side of the road, there is a remarkable 
well, called F’fynnon Wen, which is famed for the cure of agues ; 
and another near it named Ffynnon Pedr, ¢. ¢., Peter’s Well. They 
both emit an overflow of fine water, and with many others along this 
road, which I may hereafter name, are worthy of examination. Re- 
dundant springs seem to abound in this neighbourhood, and there is 
one of the same name, Wen, and another, Ffynnon Fair, Mary’s 
Well, a little to the north, between Blaenporth and Aberporth. At 
the fifth mile, arrive at Biaen-anerch, ¢. ¢., the commencement of 
greeting (anerch); probably here the native forces collected, met to 
oppose the invaders. Pass on to Blaenporth, the commencement of 
the favine leading down to Aberporth, where the stream discharges 
itself. Here you see from the high read the upper part of an ancient 
defence, which commands the extremity of the gorge on the land 
side, just below Blaenporth Church, and is termed the Gaer, evidently 
with that of an advanced post to the left of the road, the work of the 
pepcing forces of the Celts, called Castell namwdolig, ¢. ¢., from 
(nadawl) tending to obstruct, the obstructing fortress indicative of its 
use to repel the Danish invaders. Proceeding northward along this 
road, I observe at the seventh milestone on the left, below Llanddu, 
Wauntryfel, i. e., the triangular bog, from the shape of the space it 
incloses, and from whence the two diminutive streams called blaen 
Sdeth rise, which form, when united, the brook Saeth, so termed from 
its short arrowy course which falls into the sea at 7'raeth saeth, a sand 
between its estuary and Penbryn. Half way from the seventh to the 
eighth mile, I arrive at another Gaer, a fortified post, on the south or 
right hand side of the road, bearing in a line with the brook Saeth 
and its estuary, to which, with Castell Pridd on the left, and Castell 
Nadanlig on the same side of the road. These several inland defences 
were raised to repel the enemy ascending along the gorges running 
up from the coast to the interior, as far as Llangranog, the chief 
Danish post. 

The whole of this tract of land down to Cardigan is replete with 
interest to the antiquary and topographical inquirer. I consider the 
etymology of old Celtic names, carefully conducted, as affording, in 
the absence of reliable historical information, a fair clue to arrive at 
facts; and I regret to find that an opinion, widely disseminated, and 
too generally adopted, is, that our Welsh or Celtic origin was only 
successive to that of rude prior settlers in Britain. A potent argument 
against this presents itself in the very appropriate names of places in 
Celtic, which occur in the instances I have quoted, as well as in most 
parts of Wales. These were significant of a tribe possessing ¢on- 
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siderable knowledge and discrimination, and which the uncultivated 
minds of savages, leading a venatic and desultory life over a wild and 
thinly-peopled country, never could have possessed. On the contrary, 
the first colony of Celts, one of the three peaceable tribes which first 
came to Britain and occupied the soil, as mentioned in the Triads, 
must have brought with them a portion of the intelligence of the 
neighbourhood of Troy, and the shores of the Euxine, from whence 
they no doubt originally migrated by sea. These significant names 
were therefore the natural result of a peaceful and steady occupation 
of the country, extending gradually to its assigned limits, and not the 
result by conquest of extended territory. The operations of rapine 
and plunder were left for subsequent times, to Norsemen, Irish Gaels, 
and Danes, the reckless invaders of the peaceable and populous coasts 
of the Cymry. These, in their several incursions, became the terror 
of the inhabitants, and left behind them, in their coast defences, un- 
erring proofs of the nature of those hostile visits ; besides, these northern 
robbers and sea kings never led their forces but to places where they 
knew they could get sufficient plunder to store their boats and provide 
for their future sustenance, which, as they passed most of their pre- 
carious lives on the sea was at times difficult, as well as hazardous, to 
acquire; and hence their sudden attacks were always inflicted upon a 
dense population and well-stocked country. 

The regular succession and great number of these Celtic defences, 
occurring, as is the case, at almost every mile along this road, and 
commanding the heads of streams, or ravines, leading from sea-creeks 
to the hill country, at once designate their use to repel invasion, and 
the whole chain forms a good base line of opposing defence, parallel 
with the Mount, near Cardigan, up to Llangranog. At the thirteenth 
mile I arrive at an elevated position, called Y Dysgmwylva, i. e., the 
place of expectation, or the look-out post. Here is a large circular 
mound, and two smaller ones in a line with it; these, if not tumuli, 
which may be doubtful, might have been used as fire beacons, to alarm 
the country upon the approach by sea of an enemy ; and possessing an 
extensive view down the adjacent dingles of Dissilio, Cwm Tidy, and 
Llangranog, became the terminus to convey such intelligence along 
the whole line of fortified posts. 

I now diverge from the main road to the left, a little beyond the 
fourteenth mile, noticing at this point a very fine well, called Ffynnon 
Ddewi, i. e., David's Well, no doubt a sainted one. It occupies a 
considerable space, surrounded by large stones, on the right side of a 
hollow, where a small stream crosses the road, and into which the well 
is discharged, after jutting forth bubbles of fixed air with an immense 
volume of the finest water. I now observe in my way down to 
Llandissilio-gogo, from whence I return to Cardigan along the sea- 
coast, a considerable fortification upon an elevation over the brook 
Ernis, called Castell Gaer Opris; probably the name of a chieftain, 
and, at the estuary below, another called Castell bach; I then cross 
to Cwm Tidy, up which stream, upon an elevation on the north side, 
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there is likewise a Castell ; and higher up still there is a defence termed 
Y Gaer, commanding the streams leading to Llangranog, and not far 
from the Dysgwylva. I then proceed to Llangranog, along a rocky 
ravine pale at the creek by Ynys Llochlyn, and the adjoining 
rugged headland and high fortified post of Pen Dinas Lochlyn. 
This position overtops all the surrounding élevations, and is con- 
spicuous at some distance along the coast. 

I shall now briefly mention the names of places on my route back, 
having already exceeded the space I had — for my notes. 

Pen y garglwyd, near Pen Dinas Lochlyn, ¢. ¢., the principal 
watling (garglwyd) defence. 

Llech yr Ochain, i. ¢., the llech, or slab, of howling (ochain), or 
lamentation ; it is upon the ridge above the brook that runs down to 
Penbryn. It was of considerable size and recumbent—probably now 
destroyed since 1836; there is a place near it, called Lletty ’r Burei, 
é. e., the hobgoblin’s abode. 

Carn Wen, a large heap, or carn, between Castell bach Penbryn, 
near Pen moel Ciliau, i. ¢., the retreat of the bald or bare head on 
the sea-coast. 

Castell Aber dauddwr, above the junction of two streams, opposite 
Castell Caer odris and Castell Myn Arthach; and near a place 
called Lletty ’r Cymro, the Welshman’s lodging. 

Pen Cribach, ¢. ¢., head of the little crest (crib), between Aberporth 
and Cardigan island. A sandy inlet and small stream on the south 
side, termed T'raeth y Gyr myddon, the sand, or landing-place, of 
the wild men; from gwyr, men, and wyddon, wild. 

On the flat tract near Cardigan and Verwig, south-east from Mount, 
Ffynnon Grog and Ffynnon Cyff, i. e., redundant, or stock well. 

Llacca rmydd, on the east of Verwig, literally, loose mud ; probably 
a quicksand, and part of which was covered by the sea. 

foes herin, opposite it, 7. ¢., from foes, a ditch, and her, a push, 
or motion of defiance; or myher, an attack, the ditch, or trench of 
attack, near it. Piliau, i. e., the place of plunder; to the south, at 
a little distance, Y Cnc, a circular mound, originally defensive. 

Tre gybi, south of Verwig, and nearer Cardigan, 2. ¢., the place of 
mourning ; gwb, or gybiau, to mourn. 

Heol y Gwyddel, the Irishman’s lane; and Pen y Gdl, i. ¢., the 
head of the surface or flat sand of Warren. 

Old Castle, an ancient fortified post close to the river Tivy, opposite 
St. Dogmell’s. This appears to be the last of the native defences to 
the south of the main line adverted to previously. It is, following 
the river down, about a mile from Cardigan.—I remain, &c., 

Bodmor, near Glynymél, Joun Fenton. 

29th Nov., 1859. 
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WELSH GENTLEMEN SERVING IN FRANCE, temp. 
EDWARD IV. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—Most of our members are probably aware that there were 
many Welsh gentlemen in the service of France and Spain during the 
fourteenth century, as well as at other periods. Materials for their 
history exist in the Imperial Archives of Paris, and the Royal 
Archives of Spain. The former, I know, some members of our 
Association are now examining; and I hope we shall soon see the 
results of their researches in our Journal. I wish that some properly 
qualified n would undertake a similar task with regard to the 
latter. Meantime, it may be of use to lay before the Association a 
few brief notes of what is known to exist on this subject in France. 

The muster rolls of Evain de Galles and John Wyn, with their 
receipts for pay and seals, are to be found in the Imperial Library, at 
Paris, MS. Department, Heraldic Section. They are under the care 
of M. Lacabane, who will produce the rolls. Some of the seals have 
been separated, and inserted in a book, lettered “‘Sceaux Vol 114. 
yo pages 8921 to 8927.” 

Evain de Galles’s seal bore four lions rampant gardant, and was 
about the size of a shilling. The seal is attached to an acquittance 
given at St. André (Santander), in Spain, on the 8th of July, 1372. 

There are eleven acquittances and seals of Jehan Wyn, who received 
money on his own account, as well as in behalf of Evain. Some of 
the receipts may be thus translated,—“ Know all men that I Jehan 
Wyn known by the name of the Poursuivant damours Esquire & 
Attorney of Evain de Galles Esq having procurature from him to 
receive—confess to have had and received from Stephen Braque Esq 
Treasurer at War of the King (the sum) for the use of Evain de 
Galles’s company of Men at Arms serving in Guyenne forming part 
of the Army on the frontier of Bourdeaux under the command of the 
Constable of France which sum was paid at Paris on the xxviij 
Dec. 1373.” 

There are nine others for money received by Jehan Wyn on his 
own right, with lists of the men-at-arms. They are on parchment, 
with one exception. 

Jehan Wyn’s seal bore the same coat as that of Evain de Galles, 
viz., 4 lions rampant gardant, but with a briser, or brazure, across 
the shield, like Bertrand du Guesclin, and the House of Condé, indi- 
cating that he was a younger branch of the house. (About the size 
of a shilling, ) 

The crest, a fox’s head rising out of a helmet; supporters, a lion 
and a fox. 

Robin ap Leden’s mark to an acquittance in 1389 was thus,—a 
double interlacing triangle. 

Yvain agruffin signs the receipt, and seals with a coat of arms 
obliterated. 
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Owen Glyndwr bore 4 lions rampant guardant, gu. et or, counter- 
charged. 

In Preston St. Mary Church (Dioc. Ely), Suffolk, there is an 
emblazonment of the arms of Queen Elizabeth, with various quarter- 
ings, with the Y iat arms of the queen, passant, gardant, gu. and or, 
countercharged. Supporters, the lion and red dragon. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, Constable of France, with whom Evain de 
Galles and Jehan Wyn served, bore on a shield argent a spread eagle, 
sa. armed gu., with a briser, or brazure (au baston de mesure ( gu.) 
brochant sur le tout); he was the tenth child of the Seign' of Brons, 
near Dinan, in Britanny; and his arms indicated that he was a cadet 
or younger son of that house.—I remain, &c., 

W. H. 


WELSH CONFISCATIONS.—WILLIAM AND MARY. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—The Association is much indebted to you for transcribing 
and publishing, in No. XX., the grant of the estates of the Marquis 
of Powis to the Earl of Rochford, an atrocious confiscation by an 
usurper, in favour of a follower with no pretensions but those of 
bastard cgay» I consider this grant as one of peculiar value, 

tt 


and I have no doubt that my brother antiquaries in Montgomeryshire 
will be of the same opinion. I confess that I should like to see the 
history of the confiscation, and of its restoration to the rightful owner, 
made more complete. Indeed the history of the first Duke and 
Marquis of Powis ought to be written and published by our Asso- 
ciation; and I have reason to know, Mr. Editor, that you yourself 
possess many means of good information on the subject, which no 
doubt the present noble and noble-minded possessor of the estates 
would willingly give you the means of rendering. more full and 
authentic. 

I do not know whether you are acquainted with Cerrig y Drudion, 
but there still exist almshouses there, (I wish the Charity Com- 
missioners were aware of their condition,) founded by a brave and 
excellent gentleman, named Price. He was member of Parliament 
in the bad times of the Dutch king, and spoke boldly from his seat in 
the House of Commons against the granting of Welsh Lordships to 
Bentinck, created Earl of ‘Portland. The Bentinck family have long 
since done enough for their new country to wipe off the taint of the 
circumstances of their intrusion; but still, I think, some account of 
Mr. Price, of his words in Parliament, and of their result, as well as 
of Williamite influence in Wales, would be very well suited to the 
pages of our Journal.—I am, &c., 


Newtown, Dec. 1, 1859. 


A WELsH JACOBITE. 
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NEWPORT, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

Sir,—The following brief notes may be of service to members, as 
introducing to them the antiquities of a town visited by them weet 
the Cardigan Meeting, and as prefatory to more extended and detail 
accounts. 

Newport, called also in Welsh Trefdraeth, and in Latin, Novum 
Burgum, is situated at the mouth of the river Nevern, in the county 
of Pembroke, and is the principal town of the Barony of Kemes, 
this latter being a feudal tenure of a most peculiar character,—the 
last and only Lordship Marcher now in the kingdom. 

The feudal Barony of Kemes is co-extensive with the modern 
hundred of that name, and embraces within its limits twenty-five 
parishes; is divided into several manors and lordships, and measures 
in circumference some sixty miles. 

Kemes was erected into a Lordship Marcher by Martin de Tours, 
one of the principal companions in arms of William the Conqueror, 
who obtained it by conquest from the Welsh. 

Martin and his descendants, the Lords of Kemes, sat in Parliament 
for several generations as peers of the realm, by tenure, the same as 
the Lords Berkeley and Arundel, and also by writs of summons in 
the reigns of Henry III., Edward I., II., and III. 

These noblemen enjoyed several peculiar privileges as Lords 
Marchers, of which a few are still exercised by their descendant and 
representative, Thomas Davies Lloyd, Esq., of Bronwydd, the twenty- 
third Lord of the Barony of Kemes, who still holds his baronial courts, 
and yearly exercises the unique privilege of appointing the Mayor of 
Newport. 

They also enjoyed the privilege of giving the silver harp as a prize 
at the Histeddfodau, or meetings of the bards, and in their absence, 
the Abbots of St. Dogmael’s presided. 

Robert, eldest son of Martin de Tours, founded the abbey of St. 
Dogmael’s, near Cardigan, which he endowed with lands; and his 
son William, as Lord Marcher, granted a charter of incorporation to 
the burgesses of Newport, which is still in force, and recognized by 
the Courts of Westminster. 

Immediately behind the town of Newport rises the lofty and 
picturesque mountain of Carn Ingli, called also Mons Angelorum, 
in reference to a tradition that a saint, of the fourth century, Saint 
Brynach, who resided there, was favoured by a visitation of angels. 

As an illustration how old customs are perpetuated through the la 
of centuries, it may be mentioned that in one of the parishes within 
this barony, that of White Church, the game of chess was extensively 
played by the labouring classes down to the last century, having learnt 
it, no doubt, from the ccs invaders of the country. 

There still exist the remains of the ancient castle of Newport, con- 
sisting of a tower, quite entire, and some repairs and additions are 
being made to render this hoary witness of antiquity habitable. 
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The castle was first erected by Martin de Tours, and partially re- 
built by William Martin, in the reign of Edward I. 
Immediately under the castle stands the tower of the old church, 
the advowson of which is in the gift of the lord of the barony. 
Tam &c., A MeEmBER. 


COIN OF FRANCIS OF BEARN. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—In your Number of January, 1858, p. 110, a record was 
made of the above coin. I can now further add Mr. Hawkins’s 
notice of it:— 

“ The coin is of Francis Phoebus, Lord of Bearn, 1479-1483. Ob. 
—Shield of arms, FRANCISCVS.F.D.G.DNS.BE. Rev.— 
FKXE PAX ET HONOR. FORQVIE MOR(lacis): probably 
the name of the Pagus of the town of Morlais.” 

I have this year from the same garden a small French copper 
weight, half an inch in diameter, one-eighth of an inch in thickness, 
one side apparently plain, the other having a shield with three fleur- 
de-lis surmounted by a crown, being a head of a fleur-de-lis in centre, 
and a semi fleur-de-lis on sides, on two arched lines. A similar 
crown is on Perkin Warbeck’s groat, No. 1399, vol. ii. Old England 

Knight’s). It is evidently of the same date as the coin, and there- 
ore the query is still unanswered as to the origin of their deposit. 
I remain, &c., R. 
Wirewoods Green, co. Gloucester, 
Chepstow, Nov. 2, 1859. 
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Note 46.—MacuyntLetTa—Onicin or Name.—I have observed 
a large stone, seven feet long, of a quality entirely unlike the shale of © 
the district, popularly known as Y GarrEeG Fawr, lying on the 
road-side at the entrance to the “ town,” pony so called, and at 
the spot where market and fair tolls are collected by the lord of the 
manor. Coupling this with the existence of a Maengwyn, and a 
Maenllwyd, at the other end of the town, there seems ground to infer 
that the name of the town is derived from a MaEN at the head of the 
morass, or wet meadows, Cyn Luaira. But there are not wanting 
instances of Mach being synonymous with Bach and Y Fach, a 
corner, nook, or recess; ¢. g., Cilmachalet, otherwise Cilfachalet, 
near Llanidloes. J. E. 

N. 47.—Conway.—In the Archeologia, vol. xx., in the paper on 
the Deposition of Richard II., it is stated that Conway was burnt in 
the reign of Henry IV. In what year did this occur? 
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NN. 48.—Roman Money Struck 1n Lonpon.—It is generally 
allowed that PLON, not uncommonly found in the exergue of small 
brass of the Constantine period is to be interpreted Pecunia Londi- 
nensis. Some time since I possessed a small brass of the younger 
Constantine, which read not PLON but PLOND, the last letter being 
raised a little higher than the preceding ones. It was submitted to 
the late Mr. Harry Osborne Cureton for inspection, who examined it, 
and had no doubt of its being genuine, or of the reading. Unfor- 
tunately it was lost, or stolen, during its transmission from Mr. 
Cureton by post. It was of the ordinary type, and had for its reverse 
the usual garland, with vor .X.CAESARVM. NOSTRORVM. Would any 
of our members, who may have an opportunity of examining collec- 
tions of small brass, turn their attention to this subject, with a view of 
ascertaining whether other instances occur of a similar reading, which 
does not appear to have attracted attention? It would certainly be 
interesting to find other examples of PLoND, which would confirm so 
strongly the interpretation of the ordinary PLoN. E. L. B. 


Query 93.—HaAvVERFORDWEsT.—Some twenty years ago there 
stood, towards the upper end of High Street, and between that and 
Dark Street, nearly opposite Mr. Potter’s shop, a large, rude, and 
somewhat dark-coloured stone, which schoolboys used to leap over. 
There was a rumour—it could hardly be called a tradition—that the 
stone marked the place of a martyr’s death. During a mania for 
improvements which infected the municipal authorities, I believe it 
was, that this stone was removed. As far as I can see, it would not 
have interfered with any improvement that has been made since then, 
if the stone had continued in its ancient position. What became of it 
I know not. Perhaps some of your readers can give information. 
There is evidence of the fact that a martyr died in Haverfordwest. In 
the Register, by Thomas Bryce, to be found in vol. i. of Select 
Poetry, published by the Parker Society, under head of “ Apryll * 
1558,” we read,— 

“When William Nicoll in Harfordwest 
Was tryed with their fiery fan.” 
The author of the Register probably was a Welshman, Bryce and 
Pryce (ap Ryce or Rhys) being the same. Can any connection be- 
tween the death of Nicholl and the stone in question be — ? - 

Q. 94.—Cymmer ApsEY.—In a grant by the abbot, a.p. 1504? 
the style is used “Dei patientid abbas.” Is this usual? Can any 
other instances be adduced ? Ww. 

. 95.—HAawaRDEN—PENNARD.—It is stated in the Beauties of 
England and Wales (a work of more merit than is usually allowed, 
and considerably in advance, archeologically and artistically, of its 
time) that the old name of Hawarden, in Flintshire, was PENNARD. 
Can anybody point out the authority for this? It is not cited in the 
passage where the statement occurs. An ANTIQUARY. 
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Q. 96.—WRExHAM.—The ancient name of Wrexham is said to 
have been CaER VANTELL. On what authority does this rest? I 
have a faint recollection of having seen another Welsh name of early 
date given this place. Can any member aid in ascertaining this 
ancient appellation ? ; 

Q. 97.—CarNsEwW oF Boxebty, ConNWALL.—It has been stated 
that, in some church of Glamorganshire is to be found a tomb com- 
memorating William Carnsew, of Bokelly. This William married 
Jane, daughter of Sir Edmund Stradling, of St. Donat’s. The tomb 
is not, now at least, in St. Donat’s Church; though it was supposed 
that it would have been found there. The arms of Carnsew are—sable 
semée of goats or. Can any information be obtained on this subject ? 


Q. 98.—Hottow Fow1.—About sixty or seventy years ago, in 
the south-west of England, if a countryman was asked to dine with 
a gentleman, he invariably refused to touch game of any kind, nor 
could any persuasion to the contrary alter his determination. His 
invariable answer, in his provincial dialect, was, ‘ I never eats hollow 
fowl.” If asked for a reason for his dislike, he had none to give, 
but that his fathers before him did the same. Does this superstition 
still prevail in that part of England, or in Wales, or are even the 
slightest traces of it to be discovered among the older peasantry ? 
Under the term hollow fonl were formerly included hares, rabbits, 
wild fowl, and every kind of poultry. Does the phrase still exist, 
and with the same meaning? There is, however, a well known 
passage in Cesar, (De Bello Gallico, |. v. c. 12,) which seems to 
bear on this singular custom. Speaking of the inhabitants of this 
country, either generally, or of the southern parts, he says,— 
“ Leporem et gallinam et anserem gustare fas non putant—hec tamen 
alunt animi voluptatisque causa.” (This people therefore esteemed it 
crime to eat hares, poultry, or geese, although they keep them for their 
amusement.) One can hardly imagine that this was the reason of their 
being at the trouble and expense of keeping such animals, which 
they were not allowed to eat. May it not be conjectured that as 
some religious scruple prevented them from eating them, so it is not 
improbable that the same superstition led to their being kept and 
fed. Birds in general seem to have played an important part in 
druidic mysteries, and even to the present day they are mixed up with 
many barbarous and superstitious practices. But whatever may 
have been the motives of this treatment of certain animals in the 
time of Cesar, it is certainly remarkable that a custom not altogether 
unlike should have existed till so lately, if not even still existing, in 
this country. A MEMBER. 

Q. 99.—SymBots on Earty Inctsep Stonres.—The numerous 
incised stones of Wales, which have been introduced to public notice 
through the exertions of the Cambrian Archeological Association, 
are supposed, on the best authority, to number many as old as the 
fifth century. With the exception of an early Greek cross, do they 
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bear any other symbol, such as is frequently found in similar monu- 
ments of the same age in France, Italy, &c.? Does any instance 
occur of the monogram of Our Lord, either with a surrounding circle 
or not? or the Alpha and Omega? or the emblems of the dove, 
cock, &c.? If no such examples are known, their absence may 
orm one mark of distinction between the Welsh and continental 
earliest Christian stones. A MEMBER. 





Pliscellanenns Butices. 


LLANDAFF CAaTHEDRAL.—The works of the nave and west front 
of this Cathedral are rapidly advancing towards completion, and in 
the most satisfactory manner. About £1000 is still required to finish 
what is contracted for. We observe with pain at the head of the 
subscription list the name of the Prince of Wales still remaining with 
only £100 against it; while immediately following is that of the 
Marquis of Bute with £1000! Numerous private gentlemen are 
down upon the list for much larger sums than their Prince! 

LupLtow Cuurcu.—This important edifice, one of the largest and 
grandest parochial churches in the kingdom, is now undergoing a 
thorough repair under the direction of G. G. Scott, Esq. Several 
thousands of pounds have been subscribed for the purpose, and the 
result is already most satisfactory. The whole of the pew-abomina- 
tions, &c., have been removed ; and we expect that the interior will 
be the most effective of any within our district. 

Rutuin Cotiteciate Cuurcnu.—The internal arrangements of 
this fine church have now been completed, and the building is again 
in use for parochial worship. All the pews have been removed, with 
the exception of one, which, with an uncommon display of bad taste 
and feeling, the representatives of its late owner persist in keeping 
within the altar rails! The general result is highly satisfactory. 

DenzicH CasTLE.—It gives us great pleasure to announce that 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests have granted a lease of 
Denbigh Castle to the mayor and rector of the town for the time 
being. The great gateway and other portions are to be repaired, and 
the edifice will be secured from further injury. 

Sr. WinirrEp’s WetL, Hotywe.i.—The lower portions of the 
masonry of St. Winifred’s Well have been repaired, the holes filled 
up, and the decayed courses of stone made good. We congratulate 
the Association on this result of their visit to Holywell in 1857 ;—a 
— greatly to the credit of the authorities and inhabitants of 
that town. 
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CaAERNARVON ‘MusEuM.—We are sorry to understand that, on 
recent examination of the contents of this museum, a considerable 
number of silver English coins, and of Roman bronze ones, with 
other articles, have been ascertained to be missing. It is supposed 
that they have been abstracted at the time of its removal to its present 
temporary quarters. 

OBBERY OF Coins.—We are sorry to learn that Mrs. Stackhouse 
Acton has lately had her house broken into, and a considerable 
number of her valuable collection of coins stolen. Several pennies 
of our early sovereigns, and some curious coins of later times, together 
with a fine gold Alewander, are among those that are lost. An 
amendment of the law might go far towards preventing such articles 
as these from being thrown into the melting-pot of the receiver of 
stolen goods, by making it better worth his while to sell than to 
destroy them. 


HRrviems. 


THe UtsteR JourRNAL or ArcuzoLocy. No. XX. (Second 
Notice. ) 


In this excellent Number of the North-Irish Antiquarian Journal 
we find two more letters on Irish Antiquities by “Trevelyan,” our 
Cornish friend. It is with the view of laying much of them before 
the notice of members that we advert to the subject now; and we 
must therefore give as copious extracts as our limited space will 
permit. They are such sensible original letters, that we wish we 
could transfer them to our pages in extenso, and should this now 
meet the writer’s eye, we hope that he will accept it as an invitation 
to contribute to our own journal—that is, to join our Association. 
He observes on the same topic of early Irish weapons,— — 


“The Irish flint arrow-heads divide themselves into two great orders,— 
barbed and not barbed ; and, for a reason which I fear the Danish antiquaries 
will find it very hard to adopt, I would venture to arrange the barbed arrow- 
heads first in the series, on the supposition that they are the oldest in form, 
and copied from still older arrow-heads of the same shape, or as nearly the 
same shape as could be imitated in flint. This is giving to the flint arrow-head 
in Ireland a comparatively modern period, and placing it /ater in point of fact 
than the imaginary ‘Iron Period:’ an absurdity which is due altogether to 
this theory, which some authors would compromise by saying that things of 
this kind were exceptions to the law; the fact being that the Danish law is a 
perfect nullity, and of no use except to set collectors of antiquities astray. 

“That the barbed flint arrow-heads were not substituted for bronze or 
copper arrow-heads, I infer from the non-discovery of either in Ireland ; and 
I think it likely that in the olden time the idea of a missile in Ireland was a 
stone, found everywhere, shaped or not shaped by art, and thrown either by 
the hand, or by means of some sort of sling made with a stick, with or without 
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acord. I do not entirely exclude the use of the common sling or funda used 
by the Romans and their auxiliaries; but I think we have no evidence of the 
use of such things here ; and the stories in the old Irish books indicate the use 
of a species of sling which is not the kind to which the attention of antiquaries 
and artists has been directed latterly. Indeed the Irish have a name for their 
sling, the weapon used by Cuchullin, when he killed the lady in the form of 
the white swan near Malahide, and the weapon also which killed Maud, 
Queen of Connaught, &c. Now these flint arrow-heads appear to me to be 
classable with other stone missiles, but originally having shafts attached 
temporarily to them for the purpose of giving them propulsion ; and it is not 
at all unlikely that in some cases provision may have been made that the 
shaft itself may not have been shot away, or that the arrow-head itself had 
been fired from the string without any shaft at all :—thus realizing the idea 
of what a proper Irish missile was, under different circumstances,—a stone of 
some sort or other. 

“ There is another point of interest in this inquiry, and that is the limited 
field of discovery of the flint arrow-heads in Ireland. The number found 
beyond those places where flint abounds naturally, is very small. The quantity 
found in other districts is so very limited that we can hardly infer that they 
were generally used. Yet the great number found in some places, the quantity 
of imperfect ones, and of the shivers or spauls formed in the process of manu- 
facture, look as if they had been made for sale or exchange by one people or 
tribe to another—probably by a people who were essentially fishermen and 
fish-eaters, and had a great deal of leisure on their hands—for the use of a 
warrior tribe who supplied the iron models which were imitated in flint by the 
other. Were this the case, it is just likely that the one was a northern tribe 
in some respects analogous to the Finlanders, and the other a warrior tribe 
from Africa or Spain.” 

“It should be observed that very few of the flint arrow-heads that I have 
seen in the Irish collections are injured at their points, or have any appearance 
of wear and tear; on the contrary, they look quite modern, actually new, as 
if they had just passed from the hands of the manufacturer. I have heard 
that some handy people in the neighbourhood of the Giant’s Causeway made 
excellent imitations of the ancient Irish flint arrow-heads, and sold them as 
genuine antiquities to collectors. If this has been done, I should incline to 
the inference that their productions would be rather exceptions to the true 
typical forms than copies of them; for these last would be by far the more 
difficult to make, and even if well made, they would not materially influence 
our classification, or the case we would endeavour to found upon it. 

“ The Irish flint arrow-heads that I have hitherto examined were made and 
finished, in every instance but one, by means of blows given with unerring 
aim and judgment. Their points, which are often remarkably thin and sharp, 
appear to have been produced by the same operation as the other parts. 
no case have I seen any trace of grinding up or sharpening, except in the 
example above alluded to, in which the whole arrow-head had been ground 
perfectly smooth. This arrow-head differed also in its proportionate thickness 
from others of the same class, and might be considered in other respects 
exceptional to any class of arrow-heads that I could form from those collections 
which I have hitherto examined in Ireland. The grinding smooth, or the 
sharpening of an edge or a point, by means of friction against another stone, 
with or without sand, &c., indicates progress in manufacture; and, in the 
stone celts or axes, as well as in those of flint found in Ireland and Denmark, 
we observe it used as the finishing process, succeeding that of spauling, 
splintering, or hammering; though in many cases the article made was 
finished and perfected without the polishing process at all; the beauty and 
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perfection of the spauling process indicating the dexterity of the artist who 
made the weapon. In some of the Danish flint dagger-handles we see this 
perfection of work, producing an imitation of what ladies call herring-bone 
stitching, a sort of zig-zag edge; and in some of the Irish arrow-heads we 
may detect the same ornamentation, but the pattern modified, and the angles 
less acute. In both cases, however, the art is the same.” 


“Trevelyan,” in his fifth and last letter, uses a plate of the typical 
form of iron and flint tools and weapons, for the purpose of comparison. 
This plate we have copied on a reduced scale, and the remarks here 
being quite original, and probably new to our readers, we quote most 
of them at full length. 

‘As we have distinctly defined our theory, it now remains for us to apply it. 
In the accompaning plate of outlines, the arrow-heads 1, 2, 3 and 4, are all 
of iron. The flint arrow-heads 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, may be collated with 
1, 2 and 3; and the flint arrow-heads 13 and 14, may be compared with No. 4. 

‘The iron knife No. 5 may be also collated with the flint knife No. 6. 

“The flint arrow-head No. 15 belongs to a type indicated by certain brass 
or impure bronze spear-heads, of which the Royal Irish Academy’s Museum 
contains several specimens, more or less perfect. In every instance these 
spears are ornamented by means of gravers and punches, and are, I think, 
very recent compared with other bronze weapons; belonging to a time when 
a mixed and impure metal was substituted for good iron and bronze. The 
flint arrow and javelin-heads of this type are frequently ground quite flat on 
both sides, and so are brought to an exact similitude with the blades of the 
javelins, which are extremely thin; thus economising the imperfect brass or 


bad bronze to a great degree. It was the principle of economy, or a desire 
to save a more —— material, which induced people to make this, as well 


as the other metallic types, in flint. 

“In the instance of the knife No. 6 it is evidently a poor imitation of the 
iron knife No. 5; but it is quite clear that it is the flint knife which is the 
imitation, and not the iron one of the flint. 

“Knives of this form (No. 5) are numerous in the Royal Irish Academy’s 
collection. They were found at Dunshaughlin, in the county of Meath, and 
other places where there is local circumstantial evidence than an iron-smith 
exercised his calling ; using a kind of iron which has a very meteoric character, 
and may be of the same description as the native African iron, which Dr. 
Livingstone and other travellers and traders have noticed as so widely diffused 
in the interior, and on the eastern coasts, of that continent. 

“ As typical forms, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are pure African. Their exquisite 
walneal is African also ; and all the beautiful iron spears, knives, brooches, 
&c., found at Dunshaughlin, and the arrows like 1, 2, 3 and 4, belong to a 
school of manufacture which still thrives in Africa, and supplies living evidence 
of a visit of some African iron-working people to Ireland antecedent to the 
manufacture of the flint arrow-heads.” 

He concludes his observations thus :— 

“The few specimens indicated in the plate give us rather abrupt steps or 
transitions between the iron and flint types, which do not exist in the original 
— to which, and not to the few isolated specimens here given, my argument 
applies. 

“It may be asked,‘ Have I forgotten the Celtic original of all these iron 
and flint weapons?’ I can find no evidence of these things being Celtic. I 
must leave that to the school of antiquaries founded by General Vallency in 
Ireland, and Mr. Thomsen in Copenhagen. 
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“T am not prepared to prove that these iron implements of Africian type may 
have come from Getulia; but as the Irish Milesians were, like the Sepoys of 
India, a military class—mere soldiers, and not tinkers, or smiths, or labourers 
—I am not disposed to allow them even the credit of making the weapons 
thus used; which, whether made of iron, brass, or bronze, I would infer they 
bought from people who made or who traded in weapons of war; and thus 

ie that very few of the ancient ‘metallic objects found in 


I should conclu 
Treland are Irish. 

‘‘T regret very much the great length to which this notice has run ; and I shall 
only add one remark. I feel extremely anxious that people arranging British 
and Irish antiquities should keep the several ‘finds ’ together, so that a judicious 
antiquary may be able to compare directly the things found in specific localities, 
which are like or unlike each other ; for otherwise the study of antiquities, as a 
stepping-stone to the pre-historic annals of these islands, can make no progress. 

“As a Cornishman standing up for the ancient British trade in the metals, 
as preceding the flint manufacture in Ireland, I hope your readers will acquit 
me of going beyond the limits of legitimate argument. Living at a distance 
from the fountain-heads of information, I trust any errors or omissions in my 
case will be pardoned ; my whole object being to draw the attention of those 
having better opportunities than myself to the examination of a theory which 
has more advocates than it deserves—I mean the doctrine of ‘ progressive 
development.’ This I would deny generally, in reference to the extremely 
early periods of man’s sojourn on the surface of this earth; when, as I am 
led to believe, the use of meteoric iron was universally known, but which 
material went out of use when the original stock was exhausted.” 


Tue ScutpTurRED SToNEs oF ScoTLaAnp. Aberdeen: Printed for 
the Spalding Club. 1856. 1 vol. large 4to. 


This sumptuous and admirable work, which does so much honour 
to the archeologial taste and liberality of the Spalding Club, though 
its author’s name does not appear on the title-page, is understood to 
have been compiled by Mr. John Stuart, of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, and of our own Society too. We take shame to ourselves 
for not noticing it sooner ; but the difficulty of illustrations lay in the 
way, and the plates themselves required so much careful study and 
comparison with the sculptured stones of Ireland and Wales, that we 
did not feel ourselves competent to the task. This work, like its 
precursor, the Stones of Angus, edited by the late Mr. Chalmers, 
reflects great credit on the state of antiquarian knowledge in Scotland. 
It could not have been produced in a country where archeological 
pursuits were not much followed, and generally appreciated. It shows, 
too, that the Club know how to spend their money well; indeed, its 
sumptuousness, its artistic excellence, and the very circumstance of its 
being privately printed for distribution only, ought to make all 
southern antiquaries jealous of the honour of having produced it. 

It is in this style that sculptured stones and early monumental 
remains should be illustrated ; it is only upon a scale of this great size 
that full justice can be done them. Though we ourselves have endea- 

‘ voured, to the utmost of the means placed at our disposal, to make 
the illustrations of similar subjects in our own pages scientifically 
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correct, yet we have always been conscious of having reduced them 
far too much, of having abridged and omitted details of certain scientific 
value, and of having lost almost all the vivid effect which nature gives, 
and truth demands, These Scottish stones, on the contrary, are here 
delineated of such a size, that the minutest details are made to appear, 
and they convey a good idea of the general effect and nature of the 
stones, even to the least informed observer. It would certainly have 
been desirable that photography should have been employed to aid the 
artists in their delineations; this is one of the next great steps to be 
taken in the illustration of scientific works ; the hand of nature must 
be made to transfer all her severely correct, yet beautifully harmonious 
forms, to the metal or the block of the engraver. Or else photo- 
graphic—we wish we could say photoglyphic—views should take the 
place of engravings and woodcuts; and nature should come bodily 
into the portfolio of the antiquarian collector. This is another next for- 
ward step to be taken ; progress of this kind is making in architectural 
subjects; but it should now be looked for in monumental ones. 
As soon as ever the commercial part of the problem is solved, and the 

rices of photographic illustrations are reduced within reasonable 
imits, we shall make a fresh start in archeological inquiry; and our 
reasoning will then be more correct, because we shall have more of the 
positively real, of the mathematically true, before us, instead of so 
much of the conjectural and the approximative, which antiquaries have 
hitherto had to content themselves with. We hope to see photography 
applied to the copying of MSS.; and then all disputes as to inaccu- 
racies of transcripts, conjectural emendations and interpolations, will 
be greatly diminished, if not entirely removed. In all scientific 
pursuits nature admits of being interrogated, examined, and repro- 
duced with the most minute exactness. We must introduce more of 
this into archeology ; and it is photography that will do much to 
effect this indispensable result. 

The work opens with a preface, or rather an introductory essay, of 
twenty-seven pages, in which Mr. Stuart, who signs his name to it, 
gives a lucid and comprehensive view of all that is known concerning 
agg stones in Scotland, together with illustrative references to 
similar remains in Ireland, Wales, and other countries. We learn 
from this his opinion, that the stones, figured in this book, which are 
scattered over the eastern shores, plains and lower grounds of Scotland, 
form, by their ornamentation, types swi generis, such as are very 
distinct from those in other countries. We do net know that his 
inductions are here borne out by facts quite so decidedly as the learned 
author thinks ; for, with the exception of certain very peculiar sym- 
bolical ornaments occurring pretty generally on these stones, all their 
other ornaments and designs are to be found on similar monuments 
elsewhere. We admit readily that all these Scotch stones do exhibit 
marked peculiarities ; they seem to be the work of a special “ school of 
design,” —to use a modern phrase; but still they have a very evident 
affinity to other stones in Ireland and Wales; they indicate a similar 
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state of art-culture; they point to epochs of construction probably 
contemporaneous. A still more important opinion of Mr. Stuart’s is 
expressed in this preface, and we are glad to meet with it, because it 
corroborates the opinions, and gives wider extension to the discoveries, 
of other antiquaries in Wales, Ireland, and Britanny, viz., that very 
many, if not all of these sculptured stones, are funereal memorials, and 
that they have been originally accompanied by the actual inhumation 
of bodies. And not only this, but that nearly all the stone circles 
(hitherto termed “ Druidic,” upon very slender grounds of conjecture) 
are also sepulchral memorials, accompanied with proofs of sepulture. 
Mr. Stuart backs the opinion of Montfaucon concerning Stonehenge 
with his own, derived from careful inductory observations among the 
northern circles, that this great assemblage of stones is in the main of 
a funereal meaning; and throws out this hint, which we should like 
to see verified with proper care by some scientific society, that if 
excavations were made at Stonehenge, sepulchral deposits would 
probably be found. Our Breton friends inform us that such is the 
case at Carnac and Locmariaker; and we know that Ireland, as well 
as Wales, furnishes abundant proofs confirmatory of this supposition. 
Some, perhaps many, sculptured stones are most probably terminal ; 
but terminal stones are seldom ornamented with figures of men and 
animals; at least such is the result of our present knowledge of the 
subject. The supposition is worthy of extensive verification ; and it 
wil thus, at some future day, be seen whether we are to admit it as 
an archeological fact. 

When we have such a magnificently illustrated book as this before 
us, giving a conspectus of all the monuments of a specific class in some 
one country, it enables us to compare with it, and to “ bring to book,” 
the related monuments of other countries. We ought to lay down 
by this present book much that we hear of or see in Scandinavia—all 
that we know of in Britanny, Wales, Ireland, and England. Wemay, 
by means of its plates, draw some kind of comparison with the schools 
of sculpture in Egypt, Assyria, and India. It contains a certain 
number of positive facts of archeological art. It proves the state of 
civilization of a certain district at a period which, though not fixed, 
may, by induction, be approximated to, and which seems not earlier 
than the ninth or tenth century. It gives a fixed point of comparison 
and of criticism, such as British archeologists have long wanted. 

We have already got another admirable book in O’Neill’s Crosses 
of Ireland. We have the smaller works of Edmonds and Cumming 
on Cornwall and the Isle of Man. We have done something in our 
own Association and its Journal towards illustrating the sculptured 
stones of Wales; but we now decidedly require the assembling of all 
the sculptured and inscribed stones of Wales and Britanny in compre- 
hensive works such as Mr. Stuart’s, each forming its own corpus— 
illustrated as amply—described as clearly. 

This Scotch book presents no less than 138 plates ; some containing 
several stones, all executed in the best style of tinted lithography ; and, 
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as Gallic antiquaries would say, “ it leaves nothing to be desired.” We 

do not intend to go into any descriptions ; the plates to be judged of 

must be seen: Mr. Stuart’s account of them, occupying 44 pages, 

must be read; his maps of their sites (archeological maps are always 

useful) must be inspected. We will confine our remarks to two 
ints :— 

I.—Certain symbolical ornaments, observed on many of these 
stones. 

II.—Certain facts mentioned incidentally in the author’s accounts of 
them. 

On many of the stones occur one or all of the following sculptures, 
viz. :— 

First,—A kind of crescent, sometimes with the horns upturned, 
sometimes inverted, and through it running a broken sceptre or spear, 
sometimes plain, more commonly ornamented. 

Secondly,—Two circles, or knobs, or wheel-shaped things, connected 
with two or more lines; sometimes an oblong set of lines, with 
circular pieces cut out; and through these lines running a sceptre, or 
spear, broken in two places, and forming the figure of Z ; all either 

lain, or more commonly ornamented. 

Thirdly,—A circle, plain or ornamented, with a handle, very much 
resembling a mirror, or hand-glass. 

Fourthly,—A comb. 

Fifthly,—The figure of an animal, like a seal or walrus (Mr. 
Stuart calls it an elephant) ; and sometimes a bull. 

Sixthly,—A fish, evidently a salmon, well delineated. 

These constitute the peculiar ornaments of the Scotch stones, dis- 
tinguishing them from those of other countries. They occur on the 
regular crosses, as well as on the rude boulder stones. They are of 
all degrees of merit in design and execution, and are apparently of 
various periods. The other ornaments of those stones consist of 
interlaced work, knobs, animal-borders, representations of hunting 
scenes, processions, sacred personages, &c., such as we find commonly 
on similar monuments in other countries. 

The author states that the peculiar symbolical ornaments just 
mentioned have given rise to great diversities of conjecture as to their 
interpretations ; and that, too, without any satisfactory result hitherto 
arrived at. 

We believe, ourselves, after a careful comparison of all these orna- 
ments with each other—after a careful induction of arguments from 
the nature of the monuments, the probable civilization of the periods 
of their construction, so as to lead to some indication of what they 
might be, and after an equally careful elimination of all the things 
that they could not be,—we believe that they are symbolical indications 
of the rank and occupation of the personages commemorated, derived 
in part from their personal insignia and dress, in part from their 
offices and occupations. 

We conjecture the broken sceptre, or broken spear, or broken har- 
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n, (for we seem to discern all three of those instruments,) to 
indicate the departure of authority, through the decease of the person 
to whom they belonged. They show rank and authority now gone 
and ended. The broken sceptre or spear mark the chief or prince 
dead, and his power done. It is thrust between the two large 
fibule or brooches of his mantle,—the mantle and the brooches worn 
only by persons of rank and authority. Or it is a broken spear, thrust 
uselessly through his hunting toils; or his harpoon through his fishing 
apparatus; or it is his spear broken and thrust through his shield ; 
or it may in some cases be the broken arrow thrust through the string 
of the distended bow. 

The glass and the comb we conceive to be typical of the personal 
polish and refinement of the deceased ; they belonged in those days 
only to persons of rank; they indicate the man of fashion, the 
polished noble, the lordly chief,—possibly his elegant lady. 

The hardest symbols concerning which to hazard conjectures (all 
conjectures in archeology are hazardous, most of them vain!) are 
those of the walrus, seal, and fish. The fish may be a quasi- 
Christian symbol; but the seal or walrus must surely refer to the 
nautical pursuits of the deceased ; he was a mighty king of the ocean ; 
he hunted these monsters in the stormy Scotch or Norwegian seas ; 
we should say now-a-days that he must have been captain of a whaler, 
or member of a northern yacht club! 

Anyhow, we conjecture all these symbolical ornaments to refer to 
the rank and occupation of the person commemorated. Our sup- 
positions in these respects derive confirmation from the nature of the 
relics found in Scandinavian graves, so common in Shetland, Orkney, 
and probably on the eastern coast of Scotland. The double brooch, 
or double fibula, is commonly discovered in them ; a comb is an article 
of frequent occurrence. Shield bosses are also found, but we have not 
heard of any sceptres, though spear-heads, we believe, are by no means 
uncommon. Judging, too, from the semi-mythic figures of animals 
or sea monsters found in Scandinavian sculptures—known to be such— 
we should say that a very strong resemblance, if not an identity, ma 
be established between them and the walrus, or whale, or seal, whic 
Mr. Stuart designates as the elephant. We cannot but think that, on 
the whole, most of these sculptured stones were cut and erected by 
the Scandinavian invaders and inhabitants of Scotland, not by the 
Celts ; and for further information upon this point, we would refer our 
readers to the source from which we have, in part, derived it ourselves, 
—the learned Memoirs of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries of Copenhagen. 

Some of these stones have Oghams on them; a very few have 
inscriptions. The letters drawn on the first stone in the book are not 
sufficiently correct: had they been photographed, or could we have 
obtained a rubbing, or a paper-cast of them, our friend Mr. Westwood 
would have made no bones about them, but would have read them off 
as easily as his A B C. We hope, indeed, that Mr. Stuart may be 
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able to forward such casts, or rubbings, to his palzographical fellow- 
member at Oxford, and the correct reading will be sent down to 
Scotland by the next post. As for the Oghams, we could give readings 
of our own; but they ought to be referred to Professor Graves, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, who makes no more of an Oghamic stroke, 
or notch, than Mr. Westwood does of a paleographic scratching, such 
as we often indulged in during our happy school-boy days, when 
furtively playing on a slate at ¢it-tat-to ! 

The Oghams and inscriptions on these Scotch stones are subjects 
for separate grave disquisitions ;—and so we leave them. 

We now come to the second point mentioned above, and advert to 
certain facts about the sites and states of these stones, &c., mentioned 
by the author when describing them. 

In the first place, then, on perusing Mr. Stuart’s accounts of the 
stones, delineated in the volume before us, it is impossible to avoid 
being struck with the constant mention of stone circles, tumuli, 
standing-stones, (or meini-hirion as we Cymry call them,) still to be 
found in Scotland. They seem to be far more numerous than what 
we now find in Wales; and we should like to see some competent 
Scottish antiquary compiling topographical lists, with suitable descrip- 
tions of every one of those uninscribed mute mementoes of the ancient 
inhabitants of that country. Dr. Wilson has only gone over the 
surface of the subject—most ably indeed; but it is worthy of being 
worked out in detail, and it cannot be undertaken with propriety 
except by this spirited Spalding Club, or by the Royal Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries. 

In the second place, it is impossible to suppress one’s regret, or 
rather indignation, at the numerous cases of wanton, unnecessary, 
mischievous destruction and removal of early remains of all kinds 
mentioned by Mr. Stuart. It would appear that the landowners of 
Scotland have not been one whit more enlightened in this respect than 
those of Wales, or of England; they seem not to have known the 
value of these silent but long-enduring proofs of national existence, 
these tests of national history, these relics of national honour. Some- 
times we read of them being taken down for the sake of “ improve- 
ment,” sometimes for agricultural levellings, and sometimes by the 
landlords, but most commonly by the tenants. Scotch lairds would 
thus seem to have as ignorant stewards and bailiffs as those on the 
southern side of the Border. These accounts make us shrewdly 
suspect that Scots are “na sae unco’ canny” as we used to think them. 
Since they find that it pays to preserve deer, cannot they be made to 
understand that it also pays to preserve ancient monuments? Why! 
it would be worth while for Scotch innkeepers—generally alive to 
their own interests—to form an association for the preservation of 
these early remains, whereby they might entice many a score of 
foolish, but money-bagged, antiquaries to cross the Tweed, or the 
Forth, or even some of the northern streams. There positively exists 
a numerous class of tourists who do annually go about looking after 
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old stones and green mounds; these men require conveyances; they 
must eat and drink; they must be lodged; they do not spend so 
much money perhaps as sportsmen, but they pay as well as artists 
at any rate. We seriously recommend this subject to the conside- 
ration of northern hosts; and, in order that we may not seem to 
accuse our Scotch friends of Vandalism unjustly, we close our notice 
of .this book—this enviable book —with the following instances taken 
at random out of others to be found throughout it. =~ 

P. 17.—“ The standing stone of Sauchope was till Jately placeg,on 
an earthen mound, near to the burgh of Crail n conse- 
quence of the straightening of marches between two conterminous 
proprietors in 1851, the mound was demolished, and the stone removed 
to a position a little to the north of its former site.” (It is certainly 
lucky that the stone was not demolished by these thick-skulls, whose 
mathematics were so scanty that they could not carry a boundary line 
right over a mound, but were forced to get the latter removed. 
Are there any schoolmasters in Scotland ?) 

P, 25.—“ Several stone coffins have been found in the neighbour- 
hood; and in a field lying westward from the church stood the 
‘Coort-Law.’ It was an artificial mound, about 15 feet high, com- 
posed of a mass of stones, such as are found in the adjoining lands, 
and covered over with earth. When it was taken down there were 
several stone coffins found in it,” &c., &c. (Why was it taken down? 
what was the good of doing this?) 

P. 33.—“ Of the stones at Kintore, Nos. 2 and 3 were found 
imbedded in the Castle Hill, a mound near the church, recently 
removed by railway operations, which was about 30 feet in height, 
by 150 feet in diameter.” (Just as if the stupid railway surveyor 
could not have improved the radius of his curve, and gone round the 
hill instead of over it! We heartily hope that the dividends are 
under one per cent !) 

P. 34.—“ It is probable that some of the other stones in the Castle 
Hill were sculptured; but unfortunately they were speedily broken u 
for building railway bridges.” (Stones are rather scarce in Scotland, 
it would appear !) 

P. 39.—“ The fragment was recently discovered in the Prince’s 
Street Gardens, Edinburgh. It forms a cover to a bridge in one of 
the walks below the castle on the east side,” &c. (‘ Forms,” quotha! 
and at Edinburgh, the modern Athens! where there is a Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, and an University, and a Museum,—and a 
certain learned person, who has written a most valuable book on the 
Sculptured Stones, &c., &c. !) 

And so on, and so on, usque ad nauseam. Whether these ancient 
remains were formed by the Goths or Vandals we doubt; but it is 
pretty evident that they have been in their custody. 








